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PREFACE. 



No apology is necessary for engaging in the investigation 
of tlie Hubjects, whioli are briefly treated of in the following' 
sheeiB. Tiiese matters are of deep interest to eveij inqui- 
ring Cbviatian ; and tbe character of the Scriptures, in the 
view of the world, is in no small degree concerned with 
them. Unbelievers reproach us with giving credit to a book 
which is full of enigmas, and allege that every one interprets 
it according to his own fancy, and so as to anppoi-t bis own 
particular opinions. Nor is this all. They even charge 
ambiguity upon the Scriptures themselves ; and they are ap- 
parently moved to do this, by the ever vailing, discrepant, 
and sometimes even opposite conclusions of expositors. No 
book they say which is plainly and honestly written could 
possibly affoid room foi such diiersity ot opinion, 

Parlicularly have a ich ohaige<< been made against the 
prophtcies These have been compared to the ambiguous 
laticmations of the heathen oricles und pronounced to be 
deser\ing of meielj the same ciedit which is given to them 
by enlightened minds 

Oup might leply to all this by saying that the i&use of a 
ih ng IB no good iigument against tlie light and j to[ cr vse 
of it, that the mistakes ot expositors are not chargeable up- 
on the original writers, unless those mistakes are unavoida- 
bly connected with the expressions of those writers ; and 
finally, that when men, ill-infovmed or ignorant of the true 
nature of scripiura! language, miEinterpret or pervert it, it can 
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be no gooci ground of objection to the saci'ed boolis as they 

If, in addition to sueli b reply, it can be shown that the prq- 
phedes, against which the charges in question are specially 
directed, are susceptible of a plain, fair, and natural ioiei-pre- 
taljon, and that histoiica) /ocfj accord with such an iDterpre- 
tHtion, the eiumbling block that is ca^ in our way would 
seem to be removed. 

An attempt to do this, in i-egard to some of the more im- 
portant prophetic passages, which have of late years been 
the subject of frequent and animated discussion, is made in 
the following pages. To write a large volume on such topics 
would be comparatively easy ; to select, combine, afid exhibit 
matter appropriate to a small one, is a more difficult task. 

If the path in which I tj-avel should be thought by some to 
be neai, I hope thia will not prevent any reader fi-om giving it 
a leisurely and thorough examination, before he abandons it. 
If some of the results, in thia little treatise, should appear tkjo 
to the reader, I must suggest to him, that they are not the 
consequence of seeking after novelties, but simply of follow- 
ing out tbe plain and obvious principles of intei^recation. 
If he does not find it to be so after esaminaCion, let him con- 
demn the book. 

If there be any Bible /oc vs, it is one which consists of hu- 
man language, interpreted in a manner coDsonant with the 
laws of language. My ])rincipal object is, to protest against 
the substjtuijon of fancy and conjecture in the interpratation 
of the Scriptures, in the place of established principle and 
rule. With a sincere love for all that is new, whenever it is 
better then the old, I am still, throughout this book, a thor- 
ough ConserviUive in i-espect to the fixed and immutable prin- 
ciples of reasonable hermeneutics. I hope for a hearing — 
I will not despair even of approbation— by those who love 
this species of Conservatism. At all events, if it must be that 
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any will be diBposed to turn away from the siiliject with only 
a slight esamioatioii of it, and thus decline to give me a fair 
opportunity to gain their assent, I would at least say : IlaTaSoy 

It is time for the churches, jn lefeienet to the matteis 
now before us, to seek some lefuge from the tumultuous 
ocean on which they have of late been toaaed To those 
who long for a quiet haiboi a chail, which offers even any 
tolerable grounds of hope tliat the course toward surh a ha 
ven is marked oul, will not he unwpkome 

I make no promises. I have -atihhed tnjeelf as to the 
course which ought to be pursued , and in this "tite of nund 
it is natural to cherish a hope, that a process of thinking and 
reasoning, similar to that through which I have passed, may 
satisfy others. With this hope I give my little book to the 

Some of the views, which are exhibited in the foUowiiig 
pages, may be found in the early volumes of the Biblical Re- 
pository, ranged under different titles. But they arc here 
i-epeated with many modifica^ons and additions. My pi-esent 
apprehension is, that continued and often repeated study and 
reflection have corrected those views, in some respects; if 
not, they have at least served to expand them. There is, 
nioreover, some important advantage in havitigthem brought 
together, and exhibited so that a comparison of them may be 
easily made. 

The introduction of a few Hebrew and Greek words was 
unavoidable, in the execution of my plan. For the most 
part these are so managed, as to occasion no serious embar- 
the well-informed English reader. 



Thus fur the preface to the fii-st edition of this work. A 
second being now demanded, I take occasion to say, that I 
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6 PREFACE. 

have carefiilly revised the whole ; made a number of correc- 
tioDS which BometJmeB qualify, and at other times set aside, 
the diction originally employed ; and in a variety of cases, 1 
have made addidons, some of which at least will not; as I 
trust, bo deemed unimporttint. The criticisms of friends, 
and the objections of opponents, have as yet reached me only 
in a very few cases. Most of the additions, iLeiefore, are 
only such as were prompted hy my own mind, after revising 
the whole work. 

It would be easy to swell the volume to a considerable 
size, and still leave many things imsaid, which might be ap- 
propriately said. But a large book would defeat some of the 
purposes that I have in view, and anticipate other things 
which I hope ere long to publish in a different way. 

M. STUART. 

Tlml. Seinmary, Andtmer, i 
SrpC. 10, 184a. J 
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HINTS 



INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY. 



■§ 1. Introdoctidn. 

The history of scriptural inter [)retatioQ presents few, if 
any, phenomena more peculiar Ihan those which have been 
exhibited, by some of the modes in which parts of the books 
of Daniel aud of the Revelation have been explained, by a 
large class of English aad American expositors. It would 
be a difficult task to enumerate si! the writers of the class 
in qnestion, who have made their appearance before the 
public ; and still more difficult, to make out even a sketch 
of al! their peculiar and in some respects ever varying inter- 
pretations. It is no part of my present design to attempt 
this. As a polemic, or an antagonist of particular writers, 
it is not my wish or intention to appear. Nor is it at all 
within my purpose to write a book on the general subject 
of expounding prophecy. My design is, to keep strictly 
within the bounds designated by the title of this Essay ; 
and therefore I shall attempt no more than to give some 
HINTS, addressed to the consideration of the Christian pub- 
lic, in respect to some two or three of the principles gene- 
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rally adqited by the expositors already named, in their in- 
terpretation of Daniel and of the Apocalypse. 

The subjects of discussion to which I have adveited, 
may be comprised wnder three distinct heads. The first 
is the proposition, that there is in many parts of the pro- 
phecies, an occult, mystical, undeveloped meaning, which 
renders those predictions occasionally pregnant with a dou- 
ble sense. The second, that some other prophecies have 
a meaning which is so concealed and obscure, that it can 
never be discovered until the events take place to which 
they refer. The third is, that the leading designations of 
time in the book of Daniel and the Apocalypse, viz. " a 
time, times, and half a time," and " forty and two months 
or twelve hundred and sixty days," comprise, not the actual 
period literally named, hut 1260 years. In other words, 
the general principle, n resj act to th s> tl rd 1 ead a thai 
the times, named in the wo book befo e us are desgned 
to be understood as mea g tl at eacl 1 y & tl e rep e- 
sentative of a year. 

For a long time the e p c ] les 1 e been o current 
among the expositors of 1 e Engl 1 a d A er ai orld 
that scarcely a serious a en pt o nd ate them h of 
late been made. Thoy hav bee rega ded a oo pia n 
and so well fortified ag st -ill object o tl at most expos 
tors have deemed it quite useless even to attempt to defend 
them. One might indeed almost compare the ready and 
unwavering assumption of these propositions, to the as- 
sumption of the first self-evident axioms in the science of 
geometry, which not only may dispense with any process 
of ratiocination in their defence, but which do not even 
admit of any. 

If I have overstated the confidence that has been felt 
and exhibited as to the principles in question, it is not from 
design. I have stated merely the impression that has been 
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INTRODUCTION, 9 

made on my own mind, by the perusal of many expositors 
of prophecy ; and I would merely make the appeal: to every 
intelligent reader, whether my representation is not sub- 
stantially correct. 

Is it lawful and safe, now, to call in question a mode of 
interpretation so generally admitted, and which has so long 
been current among us 1 Lawful, I think, it may be ; for 
the Scriptures have prescribed to us none of the rules 
which lead to such interpretations as those to be examined, 
nor have any of the Creeds of Protestants dictated any 
thing which binds us to admit them Safe it may be, pro- 
vided truth admits of our questionmg such rules ; and 
surely it must be safe, if truth demands that we should re- 
ject them, for it is always safe and proper to follow truth. 

The true and legitimate prmi^iples of interpretation de- 
pend on no individual man, no sect, no party. They are 
independent of all parties, else they would be of little or no 
value. They depend on no niceties of philosophical theo- 
ries, on no far fetched and recondite deductions, on no ca- 
price of fancy or imagination. Were they so dependent, 
they would be of little value even to the learned, and of 
none at all to the great mass of men who read the Scrip- 

The origin and basis of all true hermeneutical science 
is the reason and common sense of men, at all times and 
in all ages, applied to the interpretation of language either 
spoken or written. The faculty of interpreting is as natu- 
ral as the faculty of speaking; and the rules or principles 
of interpretation are formed merely by obsercing how the 
faculty of exegesis develops itself. All science of interpre- 
tation so called, all modes of expounding language pro- 
posed by whomsoever they may have been, (unless indeed 
they may truly be the result of inspiration), which are not 
founded on the simple basis described above, can put in no 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

just ctaim to our confirienec, ;ind have no righi: lo exact 
ovir homage. 

A scientific digest of the principles of interpretation, if 
lightly prepared, wouid be made in the like way as a gram- 
matical treatise. In the latter case, the usages of language 
as to the forms of nouns, verbs, pronouns, etc., are first ob- 
served ; then the manner in which sentences are construc- 
ted. A simple and irue account of these, constitutes what 
we call the Grammar of any language. So is it, also, in 
respect to Hermeneutics or the science of interpretation. 
The general usage of intelligent men, in respect to inter- 
preting the language which they hear or read, is first ob- 
served, and then a record of this la made and reduced to a 
scientific form. The result is, a hook of Hermeneutics. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that language was 
not constructed by the aid of grammar as a science ; for 
this science is only a regular digest of facts observed in re- 
spect to language already spoken, with some obvious de- 
ductions of general principles from these. These princi- 
ples the rational nature of man, when employed in speak- 
ing or writing, instinctively follows. They are not mat- 
ters of calculation and of consciously designed effort. So 
also in Hermeneutics ; the principles of interpreting what 
we hear or read are instinctive, they belong to our ration- 
al nature. Science only collects and arranges them, and 
then draws deductions from them. 

If this account be correct as to the origin of the science 
of interpretation, it would seem to follow, that any princi- 
ple inconsistent with the general laws which our nature 
and reason have prescribed, or any principle beyond the 
circle of that prescription, cannot be safely trusted. Should 
any one ask : Why do the proper principles of Hermeneu- 
tics address themselves to all intelligent men with an im- 
perative force 1 The answer is, that tliey are imperative. 
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11 

because they are the laws of our communicative nature 
and faeullies^ — because we find the basis of them within 
ourselves, and are conscious therefore of their binding force. 
But suppose that we are called upon to giye our assent to 
a rule of interpretation which is not founded in the usages 
of men, nay which is even contrary to these or inconsistent 
with them, are we obliged to yield assent 1 Just as much, 
I answer, as we should be to yield our assent to a proposi- 
tion in grammar, which would convert into a rule of the 
English lauguage the patois of some little district or village. 
For example; not far from the place where I am writing, 
is a small collection of people, who have, no one knows 
how long, been accustomed t y j 
I goes to-morrow, etc. Sh U h be 
additional rule for the decle d 

next edition of Murray's E gl h G 
swer in the negative, then 1 j 1 It 
tion foreign to general usa 
incorporated into a system f H 



I reads this ; 
rted, now, as an 



of interpreta- 



The bearing of what has been said, the reader 
speedily perceive. Our tirst question, as above \ 
is, whether we are to regard the position,' that " there are 
many occult passages in the prophecies, which are preg- 
nant with a double meaning," as a position founded in the 
common-sense principles and usages of mankind as to the 
interpretation of language ? 

On this question I shall now proceed to make a few re- 
marks ; keeping in view, however, the title of this Essay, 
and remembering that I am pledged only to give Hints, 
and not to write a Tkesaurus of hermeneutical science. 
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12 DOUBLE BENSK OF PROPHECY. 

1 must first of all define the meaning of double sense, 80 
thai the subject of discussion may be distinctly understood. 

If we ascribe to any passage of Scripture a literal, ob- 
vious, historical seose, and interpret it as conveying the 
meaning which its words nafurallj and obviously seem to 
convey, and yet at the same time ascribe to these same 
words another meaning which is occult or obscure, but still 
is designed to be conveyed by those same words, we then 
make out a double, sense. For ejtample ; if the second Psalm 
is construed as a description of the coronation of David or 
Solomon on the hi!) of Zion, and all that is there said be 
literaiiy and historically applied, and still we go on to find 
in thia same Psalm, that is, in the words of it, a secondary 
or spiritual sense (as it is often named), then we give to 
it a double sense. We first ascribe to it an obvious and 
historical meaning, endeavoring to make this out in the 
best manner that we can ; and then we suppose that there 
is a VTtiivoia, i. e. an occult or secondary and spiritual mean- 
ing, by virtue of which the Psalm becomes applicable to 
Christ, the true and spiritual Messiah. So, to produce 
another example, if we interpret the 45th Psalm aa an 
epithalaminm or nuptial song, on the occasion of Solomon's 
marriage with a foreign princess, and endeavor to adapt 
every thing in it to the historical sense consequent upon 
such a method of exegesis, and yet after we have executed 
this task, we proceed to show, or at least endeavor to show, 
that a vHovoia runs through the whole, by virtue of which 
we may find in the words a description of the King Mes- 
siah and of his union with the Church, then we give to 
this Psalm a double sense. 

The question now before us is : Whether this is a rea- 
sonable, practicable, well-grounded method of interpreting 
the Scriptures 1 

I shall not stop here to argue with those, who, finding 
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DOUBLE SENSE OP PROPHECY. 13 

difficulty in sacli a direct and palpably occult sense through- 
out the whole of those two Psalms, expound one part of 
the second Psalm, for example, as historically descriptive 
of the literal David, and the other part as belonging to the 
King Messiah, because it seems incapable of a literal ap- 
plication to David, except by doing violence to the mean- 
ing of the words. In like manner do they expound many 
other portions of the Oid Testament Scriptures. I do not 
atop to argue with such expositors, because the violence 
which is done to sound rules of interpretation, by arbitra- 
rily introducing two subjects of the writer's discourse, 
when he plainly and obviously presents but one, is so great, 
that but little danger to the churches can ever arise from 
such an error. It is so plainly a trespass against the laws 
of our nature as to the interpretation of language ; it is so . 
arbitrary in its proceedings, when it appropriates one part 
of the text to one subject, and another part, which is indis- 
solubly connected, to another and totally different subject; 
that nothing like a general persuasion of propriety in prao- 
tising such a method of interpretation can ever be brought 
about. There are indeed those who so interpret many' 
passages of the Old Testament ; there have been such in 
days that are past ; but, as I have already said, it is doing 
such violence against the first principles of our reason as 
to the interpretation of language, that little or no serious 
evil can well be supposed to flow from it.. The imagina- 
tion of some readers may be excited and pleased by the in- 
genuity of such devices, but the sober understanding and 
judgment of none can be satisfied. That must always be 
a wavering and uncertain state of mind, which follows the 
adoption of such views ; and the faith, which is connected 
with them, must be feeble, tottering, doubtfiil, and mMtij 
inoperative, Nature abused and driven away will sooner 
or later return and claim and vindicate her rights. The 
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14 DOCBLE SENSE OF PKOPKECY. 

common sense of men must ukimaielj prevail oyer whim 
and caprice. 

It J3 the other melhod of interpretation, namely, that 
which makes a primary and secondary meaning throughout 
such passages of Scripture as are supposed to relate to the 
new dispensation, that has been the usual and prevalent 
one among those who defend the vtsovoia or occult sense. 
This then, at least, must be briefly examined. 

The first and great difficulty wilh this scheme of interpre- 
tation is, that it forsakes and sets aside the common laws of 
language. The Bible excepted, in no book, treatise, epis- 
tle, discourse, or conversation, ever written, published, or 
addressed by any one inan to bis fellow beings, (unless in 
the way of sport, or with an intention to deceive), can a 
double sense be found. There are, indeed, charades, enig- 
mas, phrases with a double entendre, and the like, perhaps, 
in all languages ; there have been abundance of heathen 
oracles which were susceptible of two interpretations ; but 
atnong even all these, there never has been, and there 
never was a design that there should he, but one sense or 
meaning in reality. Ambiguity of language may be, and 
has been, designedly resorted to in order to mislead the 
reader or hearer, or in order to conceal the ignorance of 
soothsayers, or to provide for their credit amid future exi- 
gencies ; but this is quite foreign to the matter of a seri- 
ous and bona fids double meaning of words. It bears no 
comparison with the alleged inovoiti in question. Nor 
can we, for a moment, without violating the dignity and 
sacredness of the Scriptures, suppose that the inspired 
writ«rs are to be compared to the autiiora of riddles, conun- 
drums, enigmas, and ambiguous heathen oracles. 

How then can we prescribe a rule of interprclation, and 
apply this rule to the Scriptures, when we are constrained 
to acknowledge, that no other book on earth, addressed 
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DOUBLE SENSE OF PROPIIECV. 15 

by intelligent and serious men to the reason and undet- 
Btanding of their feliow beings, can bear interpCetation by 
such a rule 1 

I am aware of the usual answer to this question, viz., 
that " the Bible is a dimne book, and that, since God is 
the real author of it, we must not expect to place it on the 
common basis of other books." 

But how can we bo satisfied with such an answer? I 
am indeed fiiily persuaded, that " all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God," I believe the Bible to be of divine 
authority ; and that the men wTu> wrote the Scriptures were 
under a divine infiuettce lehich guarded them against error 
or mistake, when they composed the sacred books, I have 
no hesitation in admitting and defending these positions. 
But I cannot deduce from them any thing in the way of 
defending a double sense. For wfiy shouid we suppose, 
because the Bib!e is a divine book, that its manner, style, 
or diction, differs essentially from those of ail olher books 1 
We may well suppose the matter to transcend the discov- 
eries of unenlightened reason. But why should the matt- 
ner of communicating information to us, differ from what 
is usual and common among men I Nay, we may boldly 
advance further and ask : How could the Bible be what it 
is, viz., a revelation from God, provided its diction and the 
principles of interpretihg it are to be regarded as entirely 
diverse from thoseof all other books! What can be more 
rational or plain than the proposition, that wken God speaks 
to men for their instruction, he speaks by man, and for 
men, and therefore expects to be understood. Did ever a 
considerate father undertake to teach his children, and yet 
employ language the words and exegetica! principles of 
which were entirely beyond their cognizance 1 And when 
God speaks to his erring children, with an intention to en- 
Hirhten and instruct them, and to reclaim them from their 
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16 DOUBLE SENSE OP PROPHECY. 

wandering ways, does he employ words in such a mannefj 
tbat no analogy drawn from human metlioda of interpreting 
language can enable men to understand what he commu- 
nicates 1 

Independently of the disputed question before us, no 
man on earth would hesitate a moment as to the answer 
which he must give. A revelation must be intelligible, 
or it is no revelation. It must be made in language that 
men have been accustomed to use, or they have no ,key to 
iL And if it be made in such a language, then it must be 
interpreted by the common rules and usages of language, 
else there is no key again to the meaning. A revelation 
in the peculiar language of angels, (if they can be supposed 
to use a language), would have no meaning, and be of no 
use to men. Who possesses the appropriate dictionary or 
commentary 1 Wlio has studied the grammar. and idiom 1 
A revelation (so called) to men, which is clothed in words 
not employed agreeably to the iisus loquendi, and not to be 
interpreted by the usual principles of exegesis, is of course 
no revelation at all. It is no more than sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal ; for it neither gives any distinct, articu- 
late, intelligible sounds, nor does it represent them to the 
eye. It is in vain, therefore, that we seek for any rules, 
by which such a book can be explained. 

Indeed, the moment we assume that there is in the Scrip- 
tures a substantial departure from the usws lo^endi, either 
in the choice of words, the construction of sentences, or 
the modes of interpretation, that moment we decide, that, 
so far as this departure extends, they are no revelation. 
According to such an assumption, moreover, a necessity 
would of course be presented for a new inspiration, in or- 
der to find out and comprehend what the authors of the 
scriptural hooks meant. But if anew inspiration be needed, 
then of what use or advantage are the Scriptures, or have 
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they ever been, to men ? It would be just as easy to com- 
municate a revelation de novo to men, so often as they 
needed one, as it would be to give them special inspiration 
in drder that they might understand what had already been 
communicated. Nothing then could be gained by such a 
Bible as the case before us supposes. 

We must, therefore, either concede that the; usual laws 
of language are to be applied to the Bible, or else that it is, 
and can be, no proper revelation to men, uulesa they are 
also to be inspired m order to understand it. For if we 
suppose words are to be emplojed, and sentences con- 
structed and interpreted, in a manner entirely new and 
different from all that has hitherto been known or prac- 
ticed, then there is no •source from which we can deme 
rules to interpret the Bible, unless it be one which is super- 
naturd and miraculous Who then is it, that has a just 
claim to supernatural instruction or illumination "^ Among 
all the contending and antagonist partie&, some of whom 
have virtually claimed such inspiration, who is in the right, 
and is to be heard and confided in with respect to his 

These views may serve to show, that we must give up 
any pursuit, in this direction, after a terra ^firma on which 
we can with confidence fix our resting place. Either God 
has spoken more humiaio by jnen to men, or he has not 
spoken what they can with any good assurance preiend to 
understand without miraculous aid. 

A divine book, therefore, must, like all other books, be 
intelligible in order to be useful ; and if inteEigible, then 
it must conform to the uius loquendi, both in respect to 
the choice of words and the meaning of them. How then 
can the Scriptures present us every where with examples 
of the vjtovoia or double sense, when we find, and expect fo 
2* 
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tini], such a sense in no other grave book on the face of all 
the earth 1 

To prevent all misunderstanding of what I mean, how- 
ever, it is proper to add here, that I do not by any means 
design to detract from the force of those passages of Scrip- 
ture, which declare that religions experience is necessary to 
a full and spiritual understanding of some portions of the 
Bible- What is true of other books must, in the way of 
analogy, be true of the Bible also. We do not expect any 
one fully to understand Milton's Paradise Lost, who has 
little or nothing of a poetical iaste. We can not suppose 
that any one, who Is destitute of attachment to mathemati- 
cal and philosophical science, should enter fully into the 
comprehension of a La Place or a Bowditch, Even so with 
the Scriptures whicVi unfold a spiritual and experimental 
religion. Religious experience is necessary to the full and 
adequate understanding of such passages as relate fo that 
experience. But all this is far enough from establishing a 
double sense. In truth, all this is only in the way of anal- 
ogy with regard to other books besides the Scriptures. 

If now there were no other obstacle in the way of a dou- 
ble sense, except that it is entirely different from and op- 
posed to all analogy in respect to interpreting language, 
this one consideration would come near to settling the ques- 
tion. Nothing but divine authority for such a mode of in- 
terpretation would make it proper to practise it. 

But secondly, there are other difficulties in abundance; 
and a few of them must be brought into notice. The very 
name, '^tio^oib or occult sense, shows that the meaning in 
question is not deducible from or by the Jaws of language ; 
for it is against the usage of all times and nations to em- 
ploy language in such a way. The question then arises, 
of course, in the second place ; How is an occult sense to 
be ascertained? 
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Lexicons, grammars, liermeneutics, yea vernacular power 
over a language, are all set aside by the process that we 
are investigating. To what arbiter then shall we repair 1 
Who or what is to decide, so that we may put confidence 
in the decision ' 

la fancj, or imagination, or the spirit of allegorizing, to 
sit on tiie throne oi judgment ' These judges, as I appre- 
hend, are hardly grive and sober and considerate enough 
to be trusted with so weighty and difficult questions. Be- 
sides, inasmucli as the matter now before us is not one 
within the province ol common sen&e, but one sni generis 
and altogether beyond the reach ot scientific principles, who 
among the many judges, differing widely fconi each other 
and often standing opposed to each other, is to be acknow- 
ledged as the Supreme Court 1 Candidates for this hon- 
or, I am aivare, make then appearince on all sides. All, 
moreover, possess e<|iiai authority, unless some one or 
more can show that he or they are inspired- By what 
rule or principle -shall we idjust their conflicting claimsl 
By the degree of le'wnmg which they possess, or the 
strength of imagination, or the dexterous power to draw 
vivid lancy-sketches, or the depth of piety \ None of these 
principles of judging will answer our purpose. It were 
ea'y to name men to whom some one of these characteris- 
tics belongs m a higli degree, who nevertheless base in- 
dulged in most extravagant phantasies as to making out 
the double or aeuond =en=e of Sunpture Some examples 
of this nature will be produced in the sequel, but at pre- 
sent we are merely concerned with the principle. In the 
UBuaJ cisesof exegetical en or, we have a test to which an 
appeal may be made, and this is, the laws and usages of 
language in general If men will not conform to these, in 
their ciiticisms, then one miy justly «how their unreason- 
ablenesi, ind thus deprive their e\ege':is of any important 
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influence. But in the case before ua, we have launched 
on an ocean without bottom or shore, and have neither 
chart, compass, or rudder. How we are safely and surely 
to steer our course, no one, so far as nij knowledge ex- 
tends, has yet shown us. 

In fact, unless we say that every man's own fancy is his 
rule, in the matter of an occult sense, I wot not where we 
are to find a rule. Is there any resort except to inspira- 
tion 7 I can see no other. If then we should resort to in- 
spiration as the guide — whose inspiration, or alleged inspi- 
ration, is to be (rusted 1 I am aware that there are claim- 
ants, even on this ground. But we are not accustomed to 
give credit to claims of such nature, since apostolic times. 
When interpreters will heal the sick, and raise the dead, 
and cast out devils, we will begin to bow submissively to 
tiieir alleged authority for making out a second or occult 
sense Untd that time has arrived, I would hope that we 
may be permitted to withhold our assent from their deci- 
sions, provided we find them not well supported. 

From ifB very nature, an occult sense is one which lan- 
guagcdoes not naturally convey. Of course, nothing less 
than the authority and influence which dictated any partic- 
ular passage of Scripture, can with certainty inform us 
what the hidden or secondary sense of it is. 

In the third place, if such a principle of interpreting 
Scripture be admitted, Aow is it possible to ascertain mtk- 
in what hounds it sJtall be confined ? 

By some, every part and parcel of the Old Testament is 
regarded aS capable of a double sense ; and consequently, 
whenever it becomes in their view desirable, on any ac- 
count, to resort to such a sense, they hold themselves at 
liberty to do so. Nor have such views always been con- 
fined to minds of the lower order, or to men of little know- 
ledge. Origen, who believed in the eternity of matter, in- 
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lerpretcd the first chapter of Genesis as having an occult 
moral or spiritual sense throughout. The waters of the 
firmament above, wore the good thoughts and desires of 
poen ; those in the depths below, the bad ones. The his- 
tory of the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve he regard- 
ed as an allegory, in order to set forth the power of sin. 
Even so the history of Sarah aad Hagar. The Mosaic 
ritual was never intended to be taught as a literal and his- 
toric reality, but in all its parts it must he regarded as con- 
veying an occult sense. Of course all other parts of the 
Scripture may be subjected to a similar process ; hut more 
especially the Canticles.. Origen, moreover, has had many 
followers, both in ancient and modern times. Who has 
not heard loo of Cocccius, in recent times, who, with 
much more learning than Origen and with equal strength 
of fancy, outdid his illustriotis predecessor 1 The piety 
and learning which were united in Cocceius have given 
great authority to his exegesis ; and throughout all Protes- 
tant Christendom, even down to the present hour, tliere 
are followers of his mode; of interpretation to be found, al- 
though with great varieties both in the theory and practice 
of expounding. 

In the Roman Catholic church the practice of spiritual- 
izing, {as the developing of a double sense is called), has 
been even more general and more unlimited than among 
the Protestants. The Jesuit, who discovered that the ac- 
count of the creation of " the sun to rule the day, and of the 
moon and stars to rule the night," in the first chapter of 
Genesis, was intended, mystically and in theway of -Ejiocoik, 
to teach the supremacy of the Pope and the inferiority of 
kings and cardinals, was merely a specimen of what has 
been very common in that church. But who among all the 
Protestant mystical interpreters can refute the Jesuit ? I 
know of no argument that can reach him, when vnoroia in 
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the Scriptures h once fairly and fully eoncedec!. He has as 
good a right to say, that Geu. 1: 16 was designed (o con- 
vey an occult sense, as such Protestants have to aver, that 
Ps. II, xsii. XLV. ex. and other parts of Scripture, have a 
double sense. Who is, or can be, the finai arbiter in sudh 

Once admit that an occult or mystic second sense may 
be given to any passage of Scripture, and you must of 
course concede to every man the liberty of foisting in upon 
the Scriptures such a Meaning, whenever and wherever 
he pleases. If he is abundant and excessive in his phan- 
tasies, it would be difficult to say by what court he is to be 
tried ; much more difficult to point out the authority which 
has a right to pass final sentisnce of condemnation. In a 
cause to be tried, where there is neither statute nor com- 
mon law for a guide, and where every man (as to the matter 
under cognisance) has the right to do what seems good in 
his own sight, a court must be somewhat puzzled in mak- 
ing out a final and authoritative decision. 

You amile when one tellsyouof the Jesuit, who preached 
s from the interjection O ! Yet nothing more 
1 to double this number, than a lively 
fancy, and the power of spiritualizing with such vigour 
as to make out a variety of meanings for the said interjec- 
tion. You smile perhaps still more, when one tells you of 
the preacher, who selected Cant. 1; 9 for his text, (in which 
the bride is compared to the horses in Pharaoh's chariot), 
and drew from its occuU meaning eighty-two particulars of 
resemblance between the horses and the church, the last 
of which was, that as the steeds of Pharaoh moved with a 
steady pace over both bill and dale, so the church moves 
vrith the steady gait of ^ersfiPfrawee through the Wilderness 
which she is traversing. You will say : " This is excessive; 
this is ridiculous." But who shall prescribe the bounds of 
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fancy, when she is once authorized to move in any direc- 
tion she pleases ? If you should suggest that, at least, im- 
agination must be bound by the principle of producing 
something useful, in sucli a development of occult mean- 
ings ; one might reply by asking : How can you show that 
tbe seven sermons of the Jesuit were not all useful ser- 
mons'! Certainly they may have been so. And as to the 
expatiator upon the points of resemblance between Pha- 
raoh's horses and the church, at most we cannot, on your 
ground, condemn him unheard. If all his points of like- 
ness were as well chosen as the last, he surely might have 
important subjects before him for discussion ; ^d who can 
aver, that he did not gravely and profitably discuss them 1 
Indeed this plea of converting the Old Testament in par- 
ticular to useful purposes, proffered by Origen and in vogue 
more or less since his time, may be urged on to any ex- 
tent that fancy or imagination may judge best. Who that 
is familiar with the history of interpretation does not know, 
that many a grave interpreter has spent much time and 
paina in analyzing the proper names of Scripture, in order 
to evoke from them some mysterious spirit with a message 
from a terra incognita ? It is thus, according to the view of 
such expositors, that the Scriptures become edifying ; thus 
that every part of the 0!d Testament becomes lighted up, as 
it were, with the lamp of gospel truth. On this ground, al- 
so, any man. who understands Hebrew as well as Cocceius 
did, (and truly he was no ordinary adept), may make the 
first chapter of the first book of Chronicles as edifying as 
the 19th Psalm, or equally didactic with the Sermon on the 
Mount. In the first verse of the Chronicles, the name 
Adam might suggest, not unnaturally, the whole history of 
the race of man, with all their attributes, powers, develop- 
ments, and destiny. Seth, (i. e. na from n^itj lo put, place, 
substitute, etc.), naturally suggests the great Redeemer of 
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men, who v/aapul in our place, or substituted for us, i, e. 
" he was wounded for our transgressions and bruised for 
our iniquities ;" and so the whole doctrine of the vicarious 
sufferings of Christ is suggested to our consideration by 
the name Setk. Etiosk (mjism from -.liaM to be sick) of 
course teaches us the doctrine of man's frail and dying 
state ; and by indirect consequence it reminds us of all the 
duties which are attendant upon such a state and naturally 
connected with it — a text, therefore, of vast meaning, even 
of boundless import. And so we. might pass on through 
all the genealogical tables in the first book of the Chroni- 
cles ; which, when thus treated, instead of being mere 
genealogies in which the church has now no very special 
interest, would then become pregnant with a divine and 
transcendental meaning, and be filled, as one might almost 
say, " with the fulness of God." In this way, loo, we can 
demonstrate, that all Scripture is profitable for doctrine 
and for instruction in righteousness. Who then can for- 
bid us to engage in such an excellent work as this? Who 
can bid us to stop, when thus bending all our powers to 
vindicate the divine authority and excellence of the Scrip? 
tures, and to show that no other book on earth can bear 
comparison with them, as to adaptedness for conveying, at 
all times and in every possible manner, both doctrine and 
practical instruction 1 Even the least important part of 
them, (if indeed it is lawful to say thai any one part is less 
important than another), has more of significance, more 
that is adapted to our edification, than all the other books 
which the world contains. 

It now to all this I should add large professions of most 
sincere and ardent desires to glorify God by such a view 
of the Scriptures, and to convince men how he has indeed 
" magnified his word above all his name ;" if I should, at 
the same time, bestow degrading epithets on all those who 
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deny the supernatural fulness of meaning and the second- 
ary and spiritual sense of the Scriptures, and insert in eve- 
ry convenient place an imiendo that they are fast verging 
toward rationalism ; should I not secure an attentive hear- 
ing of many, yea Tery many, among both laity and clergy 1 
This, or something of much the same tenor, has often 
been done ; it doubtless will be oftpji repeated in future 
time. Nor is the man who does this, at all within the 
grasp of his mystic brethren, who call themselves more 
sober. There is, as we hare seen, no court of appeal. 
And t!ie man who outgoes all his competitors in the exten- 
sion of the spiritual or occult sense of the Scriptures, pro- 
vided the meanings which iie gives may tend to edification, 
is of course entitled to a precedence in the great and good 
work (as many deem it) of rendering the Bible edifying 
every where and to the highest degree ; and all this, too, in 
such a way as to show that it is a book unlike all other 
books, aud has a fulness of doctrine and instruction which 
are worthy of a God, and which God only could impart to 
it. On the ground of double or occult sense, the right of 
such a man to the claim in question cannot be disproved.. 
The advocates for a double sense, or spirituolixing, will 
doubtless reply to all this, that 'the abuse of a thing is no 
good argument against tlie use of it.' In most cases this is 
certainly to be conceded. But if a thing is of such a na- 
ture that it is ail abuse, and must be so, it is a good argu- 
ment against U. Of such a nature I must believe the prac- 
tice of mystical interpreters to be. John Bunyan was a 
nian who did not lack genius or piety. Yet he has given 
to the world a treatise in which he undertakes to show, that 
not only the temple with its solemn ritual and impressive 
service was significant of good things to come, but that the 
parts all and singular of the same were in like manner sig- 
nificant. The vases, the censers, the trays, the snuffers. 
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jea the snuff itself of tbe lamps— all, all had an important 
spinVwaZ meaning. "Will you sij, thai Banyan was dri'.atib- 
ing a second time here, to nmch less purpose than his first 
dream which has rendered him immortal 1 If you do, it 
were eiisy to refer you to Origen, to Jerome even, to Au- 
gustine, to Cocceius, to Jones of Nayland, and to a hoat of 
other men distinguished for talents and piety, who have 
wandered scarcely less into dreaming regions than Bunyan. 
When we are gravely told, in many a Commentary, that 
in the parahle of the good Samaritan, the man that travelled 
from Jerusalem to Jericho through the wilderness, and fell 
among thieves and was robbed and wounded, represents 
Adam and his posterity travelling through the wilderness 
of this world and robbed and wounded by Satan ; that the 
priest and Levite, who passed by without helping him, re- 
present the law which cannot save the sinner and good 
works and ceremonial observances which cannot. help him ; 
that the good Samaritan is Christ; that the oil and wine 
are the forgiveness and grace of the gospel ; and that the 
gratuitous work of helping the wounded man is a lively 
emblem of the Redeemer's gratuitous work in respect to 
sinners — all this, w'e are solemnly assured, is edifying, 
it makes the Scriptures profitable for doctrine, and conse- 
quently no valid objection can be. made against it. Be it 
so then ; but why stop here 1 Why choose out those parts 
of the parable which may afford room for tracing imagina- 
ry resemblances, and leave the rest as being of no im- 
portant significance ? What means the setting of the 
wounded man upon the ass ; the bringing him to an inn ; 
the two pence given to the host ; the promise of more on 
the return of the Samaritan 1 By what rule or principle 
does the interpreter stop short of these, and leave them out 
of the category of" things profitable for doctrine V Is it 
not the useful, the edift/ing, which makes this mode of 
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spiritualizing lawful? If so, then we mayviiidica-te those, 
who out of Adam, Seth, Efwsk, {I Chron. 1; 1), btingout 
the greatest and most important of ail gospeJ-trutha and 
the most important of all the precepts of practical piety. 
In my apprehension, at least, the latter have as good a 
claim to our confidence as the interpreters of the parable 
of the good Samaritan, who have just been described. 

We have heard of a preacher, who selected from Ezra 
1; 9. the clause wine and twenty knives, for a text. How 
he made, this profitable for doetrirte, we are not told. We 
have read of still more extraordinary spiritualiang. The 
fact to which we refer is briefly this: in Gen. 29: 2 it ia 
said, that Jacob " looked, and behold a vrell in the field." 
The spiritual instruction or rather consolation dedocihie 
from this, was expresseii by the preaching interpreter in 
the following pathetic exclamation : " What a mercy that 
the field was not in the well !" 

But enough of examples. And if I am again told, as I 
doubtless shall be, that these only serve to expose the abuse 
of the tinovoia; I must again reply by asking the advocate 
of the principle in question to point me to the tribunal, 
which decides, or has authority to decide, where the limits 
of such a practice must be drawn. 

Once more ; I am not able to satisfy ray own mind, why 
merely a double sense should be assigned to various passa^ 
ges of Scripture. Why not three, seven, ten, or {with the 
Jewish Rnbbies) forty-nine senses? Fancy can make ont 
ai\ these, with little or no difficulty. Why not give to the 
Scripture, as Cocceius maintained we should do, all the 
meanings which it is in any way capable of bearing 1 

The only pertinent answer that can be made to this is, 
that it is not usual, even where fancy is permitted to play 
a conspicuous part in the interpretation of ambiguous say- 
ings, to malie out more than a double sense ; consequently 
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it would be against usage to assign so many meanings to 
the Scripture, But this answer will hardly suffice. It is 
not usual, in respect to any grave and honest discourse, to 
make out more than one meaning to words ; but the advo- 
cates of double sense have brought ua into company with 
the interpreters of enigmas, charades, conundrums, and 
heathen oracles of double entendre, and invited us to keep 
pace with them. If we must do so, then why may we not 
at least make out this distinctive claim for the Scriptures, 
viz, that their superiority to every thing of such an equivo- 
cal nature is manifest, by the fact that the language of 
the inspired books is capable of bearing all possible senses, 
be they more or less f If the divine origin of the Bible 
cannot be proved in this manner, it must be conceded that 
we may at least show, in such a way, that it is a book dif- 
ferent from all others which the world contains. 

Let me add, in the fifth place, that tke nio'le of interpre- 
tation against which I am contending can never he relied on 
for the., establishment of any tcripturol doctrine oi prceept 

Few, if an) of the adiocates of douhle sense wdl ven 
ture to assert that we can depend on an occult lense to 
establish anv positi in of importance The most that is 
usually claimed for tins method of mterpret-^tion is that it 
pleases the fancy excites and grntifiesthe mngimtion and 
thus makes the truth more agreeable ti many minds Yet 
the occult meaning in order to have any degree of confi 
dence reposed m it must harmonize with th>se te\ts of 
Scripture which are phin and direct Indeed the bare 
statement ot the whrle matter aff rds evidence enough 
that we can ne er pretend to rcl) on an tccult meaning as 
the foundation of an argument by which any ctcn the 
least important position is established The simple ques 
tion V, then whether we shall reiort to allegtnzing ir 
spiritnili/mg merely (o giati!( th tanc^ r amuse the 
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imagination, or to allure by ingenuity in drawing supposed 
resemblances. But on this question why should there be 
any doubt? The Bible is a book of import much tod 
grave to he treated in this manner, God, and heaven, and 
hell, and never-dying souls, are no originals for fancy pic- 
tures and amusing sketches. It is a degradation of the aw- 
ful majesty of Scripture to treat it in this way. Were I to 
speak what my feelings prompt me to do, I should say, that 
it is a profanation of its holy contents. When romance 
and he ton and conceit ai d coijecture and enignii are all 
mixe 1 up vith msir iction of the most ^er ous and impor- 
tant ohar-iuter which can be addre sed to hnman bemga, 
what mmd that p a&e&se& a refined taste and delicate sen- 
sibility will not be revolted and d spiedaed with such a 
procedure i 

I repeat what has been already said : WJten God speaks 
to fiten, lie speaks more Tminano, 6y men and for men. View- 
ed inthis light, the poetry of the Scriptures is poetry with 
all its characteristics ; the prose is prose; the genealogies 
are what they purport to be ; the historic narrations are 
histories; the psalms are songs of praise; the proverbs are 
maxims or apothegms ; the plana of the tabernacle and tem- 
ple, with all their apparatus, are plans for building sanctua- 
ries and furnishing them ; prophecy is prediction ; preach- 
ing is homiletic ; allegory is allegory, and parable is para- 
ble. If there be any thing that is certain, as to the gene- 
ral principles of interpretation respecting the Scriptures, 
all this is certain. If the Bible is not to be interpreted in 
such a manner, i. e. in accordance with these positions, 
then we must give up all hope of coming to the knowledge 
of any rules by which it can be interpreted. 

It is well that tJie public taste is at last putting its hand 
more and more upon.the extravagance of days that are past, 
in respect to the occult sense of many portions of the Scrip- 
3* 
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tures. But in the department of prophecy, with which I 
am particularly concerned at present, there is yet great lali- 
tade given and taken in regard to this matter. In the 
Psalms, and indeed in a multitude of passages in the Pro- 
phets, the Pentateuch, and all parts of tlie Scripture, there 
are expositors even now who defend the Iniroia, i. e. they 
find a literal and historic sense which answered in former 
days a temporary purpose, and also an occult sense, wrap- 
ped up or involved in the drapery of the historic sense, and 
discernible only when this is unrolled and laid aside They 
are serious m the belief that they have a right to interpret 
in thi? manner and although few will venture to meet a 
discussion of the subject on the ground of simple herme- 
neutiCB, (for on thia ground their cause must burely lail), 
yet they appeal, one and all, to the usage and authority of 
the New Tcit iment writers, and aier, that whatever difli- 
culties may be made out on the grounds of hermeneutical 
science, as applicable to writings merely oi human origin, 
yet it IS clear that the Evangelists and other writers ol the 
New Testament did admit and adopt a double sense of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and consequently, we are at liberty to 

This for substance has been so long and so often al- 
leged, in the way of defending the occult Ben«ie of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, ind it is moreover, apparently, so 
weighty an argument m its favor, that I must of necessity 
take it into serious consideration 

I might remark at the outset, that were the facts true, 
in the sense m which they are usually alleged, it would not 
follow of cour&e, that we are entitled to assign an occult 
sense to any and every passage of Scripture, where we may 
merely of ourselves think it proper to do so. We take the 
ground that the New Testament writers were inspired; 
and if they were, then it is possible that they might be en- 
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lightened by inspiration so as to give a meaning to some 
parts of the Old Testament Scripture, which is and must 
be occult in itself to all who are uninspired. We may in- 
deed now foilow in their steps, in those cases where they 
have given us an occult sense ; we may give credit to their 
authority, and so trust them as our guides ; but we can go, 
in such a case, no further than they lead the way. Inspi- 
ration was necessary to reveal an occult sense to them ; 
and as we are not inspired, so we cannot give an occult 
sense to passages which they have not explained. In the 
case supposed, it was not fancy, imagination, conceit, 
which led them to play upon words and to give to them 
mysterious and conjectural meanings. If they have actual- 
ly exhibited the occult sense in any case, it must of course 
have been by virtue of light from above. 

It would be gaining not a little, if even so much should 
be admitted by ali. We should then, at least, be kept with- 
in bounds very narrow, in comparison with those which 
many interpreters have set up. One simple rule would 
suffice ; and this would be, that we must merely follow on 
in the same path in which the New Testament writers 
have taken the lead, and not strike out new ways or by- 
paths for ourselves. 

But a more important view of this subject remains to be 
taken ; Have the New Testament tnriters made out, in any 
case, a dovble sense to the wards of the Old Testament 
Scriptures ? 

A moderate volume could be easily filled with the discus- 
sion of this question ; but necessity obliges me to comprise 
what I now have to say in a few paragraphs. 

I do not find but tieo ways in which the Jewish Scrip- 
tures are employed in the New Testament, so far as the 
subject of prediction or prophecy is concerned. The first 
is too plain to need any particular comment; it is where a 
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passage in the Old Testament is simply and directly pro- 
phetic, and is appealed to or cited as merely prophetic. 
Such are the passages, as I must believe, cited &om Is. 
Liii. Ps. ir. XTi. xxji. XLV. ex., and many other places. 
We need not, with Cocceius, bishop Home, and other 
writers of this description, find Christ mery leJiere in the 
Old Testament; nor need we, as has been said of GrotiuH, 
come to the conclusion that he is to be found no where in 
it. There is some middle path between these extremes. 
If the Old Testament Scriptures have not predicted a Mes- 
siah, and have not indeed often predicted him, then the 
persuasion and the reasoning of Christ and his apostles, in 
respect to this subject, have no good foundation on which 
they can rest. If they have foretold a Messiah, why not 
leave them to speak out this great truth plainly, simply, 
without any vnovota or occult sense 1 For example ; why, 
in the second and 45tb Psalms, should we suppose the coro- 
nation of David and the marriage of Solomon to be de- 
scribed or aung, by the first and literal sense of the words, 
and then that the Messiah is obscurely hinted at in the 
way of an occult sense ? Is not one greater than David to 
be found in the second Psalm, and greater than Solomon 
in the forty-fifth'! So I must think. David was not crown- 
ed king on the holy hill of Zion ; nor was he begotten of 
God on the day of coronation ; not had he the u 
parts of the earth for his possession ; nor wei 
broken in pieces like a potter's vessel ; nor are all men in- 
vited to put their trust in him: Solomon was not mosf 
mighty in war ; nor did his right hand teach terrible 
things ; nor was his throne forever and ever ; nor was he 
addressed by the title God (bTj;N); nor did his children 
become princes in all the earth ; nor are all people exhort- 
ed to praise him forever and ever. Truly a greater than 
David or Solomon is here. No double sense is needed ; 
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none is even admissible. What advantage, in any respect, 
can be gained by the admission of one? 

All that can with strict propriety be said of these, and 
of many other like cases, is simply, that the sacred writers 
of ancient times, when they come to disclose a future king 
Messiah and his extended and peaceful reign, borrow the 
costume of their picture from objects then before their own 
minds and those of their readers. From David and Solo- 
mon traits of resemblance are borrowed, in order to com- 
plete the sketch of a future and spiritual king. Not mere 
choice, but absolute necessity dictated this. How could 
the future be disclosed, except by language selected from 
that in present use, and by likenesses drawn, from present 
objects ? It is surely no good reason for finding a double 
sense, that a prophet has undertaken to disclose the future, 
by presenting it through similitudes of the present ? 
, This leads me to consider a second method in which the 
New Testament writers have cited and employed the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, viz. hy stiggesting reseitt- 
hlances hetween past and future events. 

This includes all which is properly called type in the 
Old Testament. Type means a resemblance of two things, 
not an occult sense of words. The epistle to the Hebrews 
has shown us, that many things under the old dispensation 
were, and were designed to be, typical, i. e. they bore a 
resemblance to objects or transactions of the new dispen- 
sation. It is through the medium of this epistle that we 
come more fully to learn, thatmany of the Jewish religious 
rites were typical. Indeed, we cannot well conceive how 
it should be otherwise. God has no pleasure in rites, 
forms, ceremonies, and sacrifices, in themselves considered, 
and for their own sake. To be worthy of him, they must 
shadow forth something of the future and Messianic dis- 
pensation. Thus the paschal-lamb was a type of the Lamb 
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of God which taketh away the sins of tlie world ; fhc office 
of the high-priest was typical of the atoning and propitia- 
tory office of Christ ; and the like as to many other things. 
But in all these cases, and in all like to them, there is 
nothing of a double sense to words. The words which 
describe the rites, sacrifices, or occurrences, of the ancient 
dispensation, are to be interpreted in their plain, usual, 
historical sense ; for example, the institution of (he passo- 
ver in Ex. xii. When this is done, an interpreter, so far 
as the exegesis of mere language is concerned, has Jully dis- 
charged his duty. But another question may arise, subse- 
quent to this, viz., Whether the things thus described do 
not afford resemblances of future things under the new 
dispensation ? Christ and the apostles have decided that 
they do ; and even more than this is apparentiy decided, for 
they seem plainly to teach us, that many of the ancient 
rites, and transactions, and persons also, were designed to 
be types of good things to come. It is this which makes 
them truly types. Surely it is not every resemblance which 
fancy can draw between an earlier and later occurrence or 
personage, that constitutes a type in a true and scriptural 
sense. We mwt limit types of this character only to such 
things or persons, ai were designed to afford resemblances 
that might convey instruction to the ancient church. 

Will any one, who believes in the divine authority of the 
New Testament, call in question the fact, that the paschal 
Iamb, the Jewish sacrihces at large, the high-priest's office, 
and other thin^ of the like nature, were designedly em- 
blems of the future ? If any do question this, I am not 
among the number. But then, in all these cases of types, 
there is only an emhlem of the future, or a resemblance of 
something future, in the things or persons of ancient days, 
and no second sense to words which describe those things, 
cr, the Jewish dispensation was designed to be 
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preparalori/ to the Christian, one, what less eould be ra- 
tionally expected, than that there would be such a signifr 
cancy in many of ita institutions ? 

On the same ground, for substance, we may place a 
class of texts cited in the New Testament, which ha^e gen- 
erally been regarded as the most difficult of all. Let us 
select an example which comprises in itself all the serious 
difficulties lliut can attend the subject, in any part of the 
New Testament. In Matt. 2: 15, the writer refers to the 
flight of Joseph and Mary with the infant Jeaus to Egypt, 
and their subsequent departure from that country in order 
to go again to Palestine. He appeats, for confirmation of 
the fact that all these arrangements were under the guid- 
ance of a superintending power, to a passjige m Hosea 11: 
1, which says: " When Israel was a child I loved him, and 
called my Son out of Egypt" As written by the prophet 
this is no part of a prediction, and la not designed to be 
one, but it is a simple declaration of a historical truth. 
Yet the Evangelist sayi, that when Jesus went down to 
Egypt, and was to' be recalled from that country, that all 
this was & fulfilment {Tilii^inaiq) of what the prophet Hosea 
had siud, in the passage jubt quoted What then are the 
elements of this case, and of all others like to it 1 Simply 
these ; viz., that something transacted, done, performed in 
former days, or any event that happened, if they found an 
antitype or corresponding resemblance under the new dis- 
pensation, might be said to have a nliiqimrti, \. e. a fulfil- 
ment. Biit who that ever has studied the New Testament 
references to the ancient Scriptures, does not know that 
the t/arAa fulfilment anA fulfil have a wide latitude of mean- 
ing 1 Any thing which happened or was done in ancient 
times, and which for substance is repeated or takes place 
again under the new dispensation ; any thing later which 
presents a lively resemblance to another and earlier thing ; 
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may be, and often is, spoken of as a Tih'igums of that earlier 
thing. It matters not, now, whether the word by strictly 
critical and classical usage would bear this latitude of sense. 
Enough that such is New Testament usage. 

God often calls ancient Israel his child, his son, because 
he was a special object of his love. The Hebrews were 
exiles in the land of Egypt, they were delivered from that 
state by a special providence, and brought to Palestine, the 
promised land. Jesus, the beloved Son of God in a higher 
and nobler sense, was an exile in Egypt, he was delivered 
from this state and brought to Palestine — and all by a spe- 
cial Providence. Angela interposed to accomplish his de- 
liverance. Here then was a case, in which that Son of 
God in whom he was well pleased was brought to Egypt, 
and out of Egypt, in a manner not unlike to that recorded 
in ancient history. What happened in later times, hap- 
pened in a higher and nobler sense than what happened in 
early times. And might it not be said, on this account, 
that there was in this case a nl^gwuig 1 It is said ; and 
why not justly said, and in a way full of meaning ? 

But even here there is no occult sense of words, in the 
prophet. They are mere plain, simple, historical words. 
Yet the events to which they refer, bear a resemblance to 
subsequent events under the new dispensation ; and on this 
account the latter are named a filling up or falfihnemt of 
the former. It is the want of right views as to the use of 
ni.riqiiiat^ and ^jrlijpcSffi; in the New Testament, which has 
misled so many interpreters of its quotations. 

In a way not unlike to this last method of applying Old 
Testament Scriptures, we are accustomed continually to 
quote and apply maxims and sentiments from the classic 
writers, without ever supposing that the passages which 
we quote were actual predictions. Like occurrences or 
exigencies call to mind ancient declarations c 
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respecting similar events or occurrences, and tliose de- 
clarations are therefore cited as applicable to tlie latter 
events. Thus, to introduce another conspicuous example, 
the 69th Psalm affords the means of a strikmg illustration, 
David here describea, in very vivid colors, the persecution 
of his enemies, deprecates their maJignity, ind predicts 
their overthrow. That his own personal enemies are here 
meant, aud that David in propria persmia speaks, and for 
himself, is clear from the tenor of the composition. That 
David is originalJy and personally meant, and not Christ, 
is clear from v. 5 ; "O God, thou knowest my foolish- 
ness, and my sins are not hidden from thee." Could he 
" who knew no sin" make such a confession 1 No ; here 
is the proper and original David, and here in the context are 
his personal enemies. Yet in v. 9th we find the expres- 
sion : " The zeaJ of thine house hath eaten me up ;" and 
this is applied by the disciples to Jesus, when he drove 
from the temple the traffickers who profaned it, John 2: 17. 
So again, in v. 21 : " They gave me gall for my meat, and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink," which is ap- 
plied to Jesus in John 19 : 98, 29,, and probably in Matt. 
27: 34, 48, and Mark 15 : 23. John intimates, that when 
the vinegar was given to Jesus on the cross, there was " a 
falfibnent of the Scriptures." And undoubtedly there was, 
in ihe sense already explained. There was an event like 
to that in ancient times. David's bitter enemies persecu- 
ted him to the greatest extremity. They " gave him gall 
to eat and vinegar to drink ;" not in the literal sense, pro- 
bably, but in the figurative one. But the spiritual David 
was persecuted more bitterly stili, even unto death. Lite- 
rally even did they give him vinegar to drink mingled with 
gall, Matt. 27: 34. Here was a nl^pwtris, afilling up, a com- 
pleting in a higher sense, of that which was done in ancient 
times. A more important personage was here concerned ; 
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and the passage of Scripture m Po b9 2i when applied 
to JesuB, stands forth as a most prominent and lutly de 
scription of his sufterings 

Once more in respect to this same Psalm in Romans 
11; 19, Paul quotes vs. 22 2'i (with some little variation 
from the original) and ipplies them to the state ot the 
Jews m his daj a" descriptive of Iheir blindness stiipidi 
ly, and unbelief Literally and onginallj the descriptions 
here were applied to Dai id a enemies, but Ddi id s Son, 
who IS called Lord hy his earthly ancesU>r (Matt. 29: 45), 
applies them with atili greater force to hia own enemies. 

Nor IS even this all the use which is made in the New 
Testament of this strikingly descriptive Psalm, Peter 
(Actb 1 30) applies to Judas the 25th verse : "Let his 
habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein." He 
even adds, that the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of David, 
spake concerning Judas (v. 16), and apparently he means 
to include Ps. 69: 25 in what was said ; see Acts 1: 20, which 
begins the quotation with a yag. In the same breath, Pe- 
ter quotes another passage from Pa, 109; 9, (which Psalm 
is altc^ether of the like tenor with Ps. lxis.), which runs 
thus I " His bishopric let another man take." The fair 
cpiestion now is : Was Juda^ originally meant here 1 The 
tenor of both Psalms shows clearly that he was not. Yet 
David, as king, was beyond all reasonable doubt a type of 
king Messiah; and what is done in respect to the type, 
may, by the usage of the New Testament writers, be ap- 
plied to the antitype. The Holy Ghost did truly speai 
that which is applicable to Judas, or which deeply con- 
cerns Judas, inasmuch as he hath, by the mouth of David, 
spoken respecting David's enemies what is exactly and higli- 
ly descriptive of Judas' character and destiny. 

In all the New Testament there occur no cases of great- 
er difficulty, than those which have now been brought be- 
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fore the reader's mind. He will bear me witness, then, 
that I am not disposed to avoid the question which such 
passages bring up, nor by any management to keep it out 
of sight. If he hesitates to explain the New Testament 
quotations as I have done, I can only solicit him to study 
thoroughly the whole subject of quotations, and then to 
take also into view the usual ancient and Jewish method 
of quoting and applying Scripture, as exhibited in the 
Mishna, the Gemara, and the writings of the Rabbins. If 
he docs not come to the same conclusion, at last, which I 
have now developed, I can only say, that his views and his 
modes of reasoning must be exceedingly different &oin 
those which the great mass of well informed interpreters 
have of late exhibited. 

I can find, then, no warrant in the New Testament for 
giving a double sense to the words of the Old Testament. 
And if it be a fact that the apoatles have so interpreted 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it is no warrant for me, or any other 
uninspired person, to interpret them in such a way, beyond 
what the apostles have already done. Plainly, a meaning 
not discoverable by any of the laws or principles of lan- 
guage, (and surely such is the vnovaia in question), can be 
discovered with certainty only by the guidance of inspira- 
tion. AD short of this must be conjecture merely ; and on 
conjecture we cannot establish either doctrine or prophecy. 
We wait then for proof, among all the mystic interpreters 
of former or latter days, of supernatural divine guidance 
and illumination as to their exegesis. We are aware, that 
Bengel believed he had found such guidance in respect to 
the meaning of the beast in the Apocalypse whose number 
is 666 ; but we are also aware, that his grand climacteric 
of A. D. 1836 has passed by without any of the confidents 
ly expected events. We are aware that thouaanda, with 
incomparably le^ of piety and learning than John Albert 
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Bengel, have laid claim to the like, and even to greater 
disclosures, through the special influence of the Spirit. 
But we have still to learn, from what quarter credible lesti- 
laony to such alleged supernatural aid is to come. It is 
not enough that a man spiritualizes; nor even that he b 
expert and eloquent in spiritualizing. It does not suffice, 
that he can make the onlearned and the lovers of fancy 
and romance to stare and wonder at his talent for evoking 
spiritnalitt/ &om any and every part, of the Old Testament, 
and specially from prophecy. It is not enough, that he can 
look down with ecorn on those who make little or no ac- 
count ol clamis to «uch gifts at the present time ; or that 
he contemplate^! with disdain a want of power to understand 
the Bible in an) other way than through the medium of the 
intellect, and compares such persons with the devils who 
believe and tremble. All this, and more of the same tenor, 
has been said 30 long and so often, that the ear listens to 
it now only as the usual monotony ; and the diligent in- 
quirer, who is resolved to make his way to hia own heart 
through the medium of his intellect, makes up his mind to 
be included under the category of Intel! ectuaiists, what- 
ever may be the loss of popularity which this will occasion 
him among the Mystics 

With an open face then we ask Where is the proof, 
Ihat either prophecy, or any oihei part of tlie Old Testa- 
ment, or ot the Ne«, conveys a doubh sense I Where is 
the authority for deciding wh'it the occult sense is, or 
must be ' Where is the defence for trampling upon the 
laws of interpretation applicable to all other books, when 
we come to expound the Scriptures I Where are we, when 
we once give the rein, without control, to mere fancy and 
imagination 1 By what wonder-working process shall we 
make a genealogiea! table as significant and doctrinal as the 
X9th Psalm, or the Sermon on the Mount ? By what power 
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of transform atioa shall the list of fiirnitui-e for the temple 
become as instructive to us. as tlie ten commandments, or 
as Paul's summaries of Christian morality and piety in his 
epistles 1 

In the name of all that is gra^e, serious, rational, intel- 
lectual, respectful to God's eternal truth, or intelligible in 
propounding the way of salvation to men, I protest against 
sQch ail abuse of reason, of the holy Scriptures, and of aR 
the established principles of language. It is not enough 
that men mean welt, to entitle them thus to sport with the 
Bible. That book is no toy for the sport of fancy and ca- 
price. He who is in the proper attitude for hearing an ad- 
dress of the King of kings, is not in a frame of mind to un- 
ravel charades, and conundrums, and enigmas which are 
more skilfully ambiguous than that of CEdipus. The Ma- 
jesty of heaven does not expect trifling with his messages. 
Tell me not, I would say again, that the Bible can be 
rendered more useful, by admitting a second or spiritual 
sense. Whose office is it to mead what God has done? 
To whom does it belong to supply the defects of his reve- 
lation 1 Who shall decide, that he has not communicated 
what he meant to communicate, and all that he meant to 
I by the Scripture interpreted agreeably to 
Q laws and principles of language and of the hu- 
man mind in reference to language 1 Authority must come 
from above, in order to entitle any man to undertake this. 
And as to those who do undertake it — what is their rule 
or limit ? The more sober among them dare not venture 
to make an occult sense out of a passage, which may serve 
,. as the basis of a single doctrine or precept. The analogy 
of plain Scripture must come in aid of the second sense, 
before they can even venture upon it. Of what use then 
can all this spiritualizing and allegorizing be to the church ? 
The most to which it can lay claim is, to please the fancy 
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inch beyond this mark, even as the matter appears to them. 
There is one simple principle that should run through all 
preaching and all expositions ; which is, tliat t7ie mind of 
the scriptural writer should be given as it was originally 
expressed hy his language. The meaning of any book, is 
aimply what the writer had in his own mind and intended 
to express. This being given, the work of interpretation 
is done. For the rest, the process is easy. Maneate rati- 
tme manet ipsa lex includes the whole. So far as our circum- 
stances and relations are like those of the persons to whom 
the Scriptures were originally addressed, so far what was 
said to them is binding upon us; but no farther. It is 
thus that the Scriptures are indeed profitable for doctrine 
to all; for all have the like relations to God, and the like 
relations to their fellow beings ; and nothing, therefore, in 
the Bible can be a mere dead letter to us. But to make 
all parts of the Bible equally significant and instructive, 
under pretence of piety and spirituality and reverence for 
the Scriptures — is not this to abuse the gift of reason, and 
to take away all respect on the part of intelligent men for 
the advocates of scriptural religion, and to do a violence 
to the laws of interpretation and to the first principles of I an- 
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guage, for which no alleged edification c 
compensate 1 Nothing short of renewed inspiration can 
make sure our footing, while standing upon such a ground 
as this. 

I might now quit this topic, were it not that when the 
subject comes to a point like that which has now beeii be- 
fore us, a new direction is given to it, which needs some 
further attention. 

AVben we say, that the Scriptures mean what the authors 
of them designed they should mean, we are not unfre- 
quently arrested here by questions such as the following : 
Who then is the proper Author of the Scriptures ? And 
if God be that author, by his Spirit, then, may we not well 
st^ose that the words of Scripture are more sigaifcant 
than the connmou laws of language would allme them to be ? 

I will not allege, that the subject, as presented by these 
questions, is attended by no difficulties. Yet it seems to 
me, after the most careful attention which I have been able 
to bestow upon it, that these difficulties are not insuperable. 

When God speaks to men, in the way of a revelation, 
he spealis by men, and through the medium of human 
language, or by symbols which are equivalent to language. 
In either case, the object is to reveal something, or to teach 
something. We will suppose now that he addresses them 
" with the language of angels ;" what revelation is in reality 
made by the address? Just a^ much, we may reply, as 
would be made, shouJd we now address one of our peasants 
in Hebrew or Arabic; and no more. To speak in an wn- 
knovm language, without interpreting it, or furnishing means 
to interpret it, is of course making no revelation at all ; if 
is teaching nothing. 

The Bible furnishes abundant evidence that the real 
mode of divine revelation is very different from this. To 
the Hebrews, Hebrew discourse \ 
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Jews whea speaking Chaldee, Cbaldee discourse ; to Jews 
and Gentiles, when both could read and understand Greek, 
Greek discourse. Why ? For the -iimple and most co- 
gent of all reasons, viz., that what was revealed might 
be understood. But if the common laws of interpretation 
were not applicable to what was said, then of course it could 
not be understood. But inasn h s 1 e vl olc tenor of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures sho s ha the usual 
laws of Jaiiguoge are observed en st 1 a e some new 
and special revelation in order to a 1 or ze us to believe, 
that the Bible is to be exempted i o these 1 Or if a 

part is to be interpreted by the u 1 H s of evegesis, and 
a part to be exempted froiM them, who will show us where 
the line of distinction is to be drawn between these two 
very diverse portions of the divine word 7 No one has 
yet solved this question. The mode of proceeding in re- 
spect to the Imovoitt has been, that every one " has done 
what was right in his own eyes." But are we indeed left 
in such a condition as this 1 Are wc, after all, left in the 
dark ; and this too, when we are launched on a boundless 
ocean without rudder or compass ? 

There must be some very important purposes to be an- 
swered by occult Scripture, if it be indeed true that it is 
in and of itself occult. Most readily do I concede, for my 
own experience teaches me every day, that many portions 
of Scripture are in a measure occult to me. But why ? 
Merely because I am not so familiar with the original lan- 
guages of Scripture and the objects there referred to, that 
the bare reading or hearing of it will suffice to make me 
undeT=itand it. It is occult to me, merely and only because 
I am wantmg in knowledge appropriate fo the right un- 
derstanding of it But was it so dark originally, to those 
who were addressed by the sacred writers? How can we 
credit tins ' The prophets were ]}reac?iers in part. In- 
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deed their main business was preaching. Prediction, in 
the strict sense of the word, belongs to but quite a subor- 
dinate part of their works. "Was their ^eachitig then in- 
telligible^ I need not stop to prove this ; for the bare state- 
ment of the case does of itself make it incontrovertible. 
God does not mock men by addressing them in an un- 
known language, and then making them responsible for 
disobedience to his commands delivered in that language. 
The preaching of the prophets must have been intelligible 
to their contemporaries, in the same manner as well-comr 
posed gospel-sermons are now intelligible to the great mass 
of the Christian community among us. It was doubtless 
true in ancient times, as it is now, that there were some 
individuals too ignorant to comprehend all which the pro- 
phets uttered in their sermons; still it was then as it is 
now, i. e. the language of preaching must have been intel- 
ligible to all intelligent people. 

If now we could in all respects place ourselves in the 
condition of those who were originally addressed by the 
eaered writers, we should then understand at once nearly 
everything in the Scriptures without any difficulty; just 
as easily as we now understand religious instructions from 
our pulpits. All the dictionaries, grammars, commenta- 
ries, and learned exegetical essays of our libraries might 
at once be dispensed with ; at all events we should need 
them no more than we need Lowth's English Grammar, 
and Johnson's Dictionary, in order to understand our com- 
mon mother tongue. 

So far, I think, all my readers will be ready to agree 
with me. When God addresses men, in order to instruct, 
or reprove, or console, he will of coursfe speak what is in- 
telligible. 

But there is another and somewhat different view, 
which is sometimes taken o^ Yayious predictions of the Old 
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Testament, and also of the New. This is, as its abettovs 
allege, that they are, from the nature of the case, not only 
somewhat obscure, but are in fact, i. e. they were origi- 
nally, designed to be obscure. Not only are many of them 
clothed in language which is highly figurative, but the dic- 
tion is even of design enigmatical. God, as it is alleged, 
had undoubtedly a definite meaning in his own mind, 
which he attached to the language that was employed, but 
this meaning was designedly veiled from men in general, 
and sometimes even from the prophets themselves. 

That, when the Holy Spirit inspired the prophets and 
led them to utter predictions, he himself attached a wider 
and fuller and more definite extent of meaning to the words 
employed, than the prophets did or could, I cannot doubt. 
AU the future was perfectly known to the Spirit of God. 
It is, indeed, an easy matter to illusttate this. When New- 
ton or La Place used the word stiii, it recalled to their minds 
all the astronomical views of that luminary which they had 
acquired by study ; while the peasant, who employs the same 
word, means only the apparent luminary of the skies which 
rises and sets and scatters light and warmth over all the 
earth. But if Newton or La Place were to converse with 
any persons destitute of astronomical knowledge, they 
would of course employ the word sun only in a sense in- 
telligible to them. On any other ground they could not 
espect to be understood. 

Like to this, now, must be the case in regard to pj'o- 
pltetic revelation. If God reveals the future to men, tlien 
he must speak so as to be understood. The things sug- 
gested by the words employed, are, beyond all question, 
understood by him incomparably better than they can he 
by men. But the quration before us is, not what know- 
ledge God possesses, but, what has he designed to reveal? 
Now if he employs words as the medium of a revelation 
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g the future, then those words are to be interpre- 
ted by the ordinary rules of language, or else there is of 
course no revelation made by them. An occult sense here 
is of course no sense at all. 

Put the case now, for example, that Rev. xii. was unin- 
telligible to those whom John addressed, and of course is 
BO to ua ; then what was the object in writing Rev. xii. f 
Certably not to reveal any thing to the church then, or 
since ; for, on the ground taken, nothing is revealed. Of 
what use then are such ^e^etions, {if we may apply such 
a misnomer to them), to the church of Christ ? Surely 
they can have been of no use, thus far. For what purpose 
then was the Apocalypse written 1 If we may follow the 
suggestions of the book, in all parts of it, it was written to 
encourage and console Christians in the midst of severe 
trials and fiery persecutions — to console them with the cer- 
tain prospect of the triumplisof the chuichover all her ene- 
mies. But what consolation or what instruction could be 
derived from these parts of the book, which were intelligi- 
ble neither to John himself, nor to any of his readers 1 
None — none ! What shall we say then ? Has God spoken 
for no purpose ? Or has he spoken for a particular pur- 
pose, and yet in such a way as not at all to answer that 
purpose? I cannot venture on such p<»itions. 

But here the subject is wont to take a new turn, which 
leads us to the second topic proposed for discussion. 



PuOrilBCY NOT INTELLIGIBLE UNTIL IT IS FULFILLED. 



There are not a few prophecies respecting which we are 
told, that Crod lias a meaning which ts attached to the iow- 
guage emphi/ed, although it has not yet been developed. 
When the events come to pass to which the prophecy relates. 
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then, and not till then, shall we he able to understand the 
words of the prediction. 

I have found this sentiment echoed and re-eclioed 
so often among expi^itors of the prophecies, even by 
such enlightened men as Hengstenburg, and Tholuck too, 
that I have been forced upon an examination of its claims 
t dit. It has become, with many, a kind of uni- 

1 struum, in which all the difficulties of the pro- 
ph are solved. When we get to the utmost limits of 

k wl dge respecting them, then we are warned to in- 

1 d II the rest within the domain of hallowed secrecy. 
In f t me even lay claim to credit for piety, in such an 

n d submission, as they deem it, to the divine will. 

H ppy d some count the lot of those, who merely wonder, 

n 1 es, at " the ways of God which are past finding 
out." How comfortable moreover it is, wben we can not 
only cover over the faults of our imperfect knowledge in a 
way so creditable, but also dispense with all future effort 
and trouble, which would result from pursuing inquiries 
into the dark domain of the Scripture ! 

All the attention which I have bestowed on these views, 
so common among one class of interpreters, has never en- 
abled me to see or feel the justice or propriety of them. 
Let us now suppose a case for the sake of illustration. 
John, we will say, has uttered many things in the Apoca^ 
lypse, which will never be understood until they are fulfil- 
led. Let it be, then, that 2000 years after'he has written 
his book those things are to be fulfilled. The first ques- 
tion that we naturally ask, is r To what purpose did John 
write those predictions 1 During 2000 years they have been, 
or will be, by concession, neither more nor less than a dead 
letter. The church of course is neither admonished, nor in- 
structed, nor comforted. Why then were they written ? 
Was it to show that God can move in a mysterious way. 
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and shroud himself m clouds wd darkness^ There is 
proof enough of tliis m every quaiter of Ws works, without 
a teson to such mean's All heaven and earth bear wit- 
ness that his ways are often past finding out. And would 
he resott, then, for the sake of making this impression, to 
such means as those now under consideration 1 The sug- 
gestion seems derogatory to his majesty and dignity. To 
make a nidation— -and yet that revelation (so caI3ed) be 
entirely unintelUgihlc 1 How can we conceive of his sports 
ing with the hopes and expectations of men in such away?. 
To make one, moreover, which for thousands of years re- 
mains a perfect enigma to his church — is this any relief of 
the difficulty ? To my own mind, at least, it is none at 
all. 

But this is not the end of the matter. There is a still 
more serious difhcuity to be met. We are told that ' the pro- 
phecy will be understood then, and only then, lelitn tlit. thing 
predicted comes to pass.' What then is the thing which 
comes to pass? I may surely be permitted to ask this 
question. What is the thing predicted ? It is conceded, 
that by the laws of language no proper meaning has been, 
or can be, made out from the prophecy in question. But 
after 2000 years, something will take place, it is said, to 
which we may apply it. Apply lehaf? If an event is com- 
pared with a.jirophecif, the only means of comparison pos- 
sible is, that we first assign some definite meaning (o the 
prophecy, and then compare the event with that meaning. 
If this be not the case, then we merely make a compari- 
son of a hi(non thing with one that is unknovm. How then 
are we to ascertain that they agree, whoi we confess that 
one of the two things compared is (so to speak) an ««- 
hnowii quantity ? So long as it is unknown, or tteated as' 
unknown, we can have no means of ascertaining whether 
there is an agreement, or not, in the case supposed. 
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Is not this whole matter, moreover, mere reasoning in s 
circle'? The prophecy (an unknown something) agrees 
with the event, because the event agrees with the prophe- 
cy I Some laws of language then, after all, must first be 
applied to the prophecy, in order to make out any definite 
meaning ; and if so, why could not these have been appli- 
ed at a period antecedent, as well as now ? It seems im- 
possible to vindicate with success any such method of rea- 
soning— such a complete vinsgoy ji/joieifoy as this. A pro- 
phecy which is unintelligible by the laws of language, can 
never be a revelation ; nor can there ever be any certainty 
among uninspired men, that it is truly and correctly under- 
stood. 

It would not be proper, however, to dismes this topic 
without some additional remarks, ivhich may aid us in ex- 
plaining the ground, why the principle in question has been 
so extensively admitted, among many interpreters whose 
piety and learning cannot well be called in question. 

Words are the signs of things. Words, as originally 
employed by a writer or speaker, designate the view of 
things which exists in his own mind. But it must be re- 
membered, that words, which have been formed by men 
whose knowledge is imperfect, (and all words are so form- 
ed), cannot, from the nature of the case in many instances, 
convey complete or perfect ideas or make complete repre- 
sentations of many things. The reason is, that there is 
much belonging to most objects of which men speak, which 
is not understood or known by them ; and what is un- 
known they do not, and cannot, definitely describe. For 
example; the words God, heaven, heU, soul, etc., while 
they convey the definite ideas that men have concerning 
these respective objects, yet do not convey to our minds 
any description of that which is unknown to us, but which 
at the same time belongs to these objects. There may be 
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then, and in respect to most objects there ave, many things 
appertaining, which no humaii language deacrihes or can 
describe ; and this for the simple reason, that language is 
employed to describe tnhat we do know, or suppose ourselves 
to know, and not to d^oribe that of which we have no 
knowledge or conception. 

It does not malte against this view of the subject at all, 
that there are many words which stand as signs of things 
which are for the most part unknown to us. For example ; 
the word gravity, or the phrase power of gravity, desig- 
nates a something in the earth and planets which attracts 
material objects toward them, while, ,at the same time, we 
pretend to no complete knowledge of the real nature, attri- 
butes, place, manner of existence, etc., of that something, 
but only so far as the attraction just mentioned develops 
them. After all, then, the words gravity, or power of grav- 
ity, designate only so much of that something as we know, 
or at least suppose ourselves to know. 

So in many other cases ; wc see developments of pow- 
ers or of substances, (as we suppose them to be), which af- 
ford us only some twilight-rays to aid us in the cognizance 
of those sulratances and powers them&eh es For example ; 
electricity magnettsm and bght are words liiat convey 
ideas to our mmds which are definite to a certain extent, 
But beyond thie they designate notl ng specific If these 
words are stdl empio3ed by any one m order to designate 
a supposed somethmg bej ond our knowledge they are, if I 
may so apeak like i-ome exptnenta in algebra the mere 
signs of a quantity unknown 

But we wdl suppose now that some being who has a 
perfect acquiintai ce With the substances named employs 
the same words to designate them To these words he 
may affix a meaning of course which corresponds with the 
extent oi his kn vled^-e But hp cann t expect others, 
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possessed of only an imperfect knowledge, to understand 
the words in all respects as he does. 

We will admit now that God, (if we may, with rever- 
ence, suppose him to employ human language), having a 
perfect knowledge of all things, connects with that lan- 
guage many ideas unknown to us, and in our present state 
not knowable to us. Sti!!, what God knows in and of him- 
self, ia one thing ; what he reveals, or designs to reveal, is 
quite another. Surely no one will say, that God under- 
takes to reveal to us that which we are incapable of know- 
ing. To suppose this, would be virtually to impeach his 
wisdom, his paternal kindness, and even his perfect know- 
ledge. When God speaks to men, it is that he may be un- 
derstood by them ; for on any other ground he does 7wt 
truly speak to them. 

It is not then all which is in his mind tliat the words of 
Scripture are intended to designate It is only so much 
Its may be revealed; and if revealed by words, then those 
words must bear the sense which the hsms loqutndi gives 
them, or else no revelation is made by them 

When predictions of future and di^tint events are utter- 
ed, no words, it will be admitted cin of themselves da- 
scribe all which appertains to thoae events God indeed 
■ knows all ; but he does not communicate nor does he de- 
sign to communicate aE his knowledge to men To as- 
sume that a prophet-y is designed to reveil all which the 
divine mind knows le&peeting the event predicted is such 
an assumption as no reason or laws of language can jus- 
tify. 

The question then comes fairly before us : How much 
does the Holy Spirit mean to convey, by the words of any 
particular prophecy? The answer is not difficult. God 
speaks by inen, and for men. The prophets were inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. But why? In order that they might 
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with certainty and authority give information respecting 
things past, present, or future. To give information ne- 
cessarily presupposes, that they themselves possessed it. 
If the Holy Spirit employs such a medium of communica- 
tion, i. e, speaks through prophets, it is plainly in order 
that human language may be addressed to Jiumait beings. 
The language employed, therefore, means just what the 
writers designed it should mean. Evert/ booh, is fuUy in- 
terpreted, when tlte exact mind of the writer is unfolded. 

Were the prophets then omniscient, even when inspired 1 
Plainly not. The Bible is full of evidence, that inspira- 
tion teaches only what pertains to religious truth and duty, 
not the arts and sciences. And even religious truth is not 
taught in a manner absolutely complete and perfect, but 
only relatively sa In our present state, we can only " know 
in part, and believe in part." " We see through a glass 
darkly," All that is now needed by us is revealed. So 
much,, therefore, the prophets understood. But if they ut- 
tered words as mere automata, which they did not them- 
selves understand, then they neither received nor imparted 
any revelation. At least, what they did not understand was 
HO revelation to them. And if they, even when illuminated 
and guided fay the Holy Spirit, could not understand what 
was imparted to them, is it reasonable tosuppose that others, 
who were addressed by them and were uninspired, could 
understand such communications 1 Surely such a suppo- 
sition would be altogether unreasonable. And how can 
that which is not known, and cannot be known, be called 
a revelation with any propriety 1 

I am well aware that 1 shall be met here with the alle- 
gation, that the Scriptures often represent the prophets as 
not understanding what they uttered, and therefore the 
meaning of their language, it is said, cannot be limited to 
what the^ meant to say. But although this has been often 
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and confidently affirmed, I have never been able to satisfy 
myself that it is correct. The case of speaking in unhnown 
tongues, as set fortli in 1 Cor. xiv., is appealed to as con- 
clusive in faTor of the position juat mentioned. But this 
will not sustain the appeal. In 1 Cor. 14 : 4, Paul tells us 
that " he who speaketh in an unknown tongue edifieth him- 
self." If so, then he himself, at least, must understand the 
meaning of what he utters ; for what edification can there 
be in unintelligible words or sounds 1 The unhnown tongue 
■which is spoken of, was unknown only to the hearers, in a 
«a8e of this nature. Nor ia it any solid and satisfactory 
answer to this view of the case, that the apostle recognizes 
instances, in which the speaker cannot interpret to others, 
what he himself has uttered, 1 Cor. 14; 13. To be enabled 
to utter things iu a foreign language, and to possess the 
power (f readily translating that language so as to edify a 
public assembly may be and plainly were, two different 
gifts In some cases as appears irom 1 Cor. xiv., the 
same per'son posset^ed both gifts and the apostle directs 
him anxioualj to seek for both 1 Cor 14: 13. In others, 
another and a different per=on interpreted, 1 Cor. 14: 26 
— 2o The exact nit ure ettent and modifications of the 
gift of tongues are matters now bejond the reach of our 
thorough investigation But thus much seems to be quite 
certam viz that he who speaketh to God," and " edi- 
fieth himself by speal^ing (1 Cor 14 2 — 4), must under- 
stand what he says The whole tenor of 1 Cor. xiv. goes 
to show thW word* not understood and not intelligible, 
can administer ediUcaUon to no one 

An appeal is al-io made to 1 Pet 1 XI, 12, as declaring 
that the prophets made diligent seirch, in order to nnder- 
■itand what they themsehes uttered But I can find no 
sui-h senfiment there Peter nj-i first, that they prophe- 
sied icspectinr the gr-i lou^ li^penoition of the gospel. 
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V. 10; secondly, that " they searched at what [time] and 
whit manner of time, (us ^^ra i; notor xaiQon), the tilings 
would take place which were the subject of reyelation," 
i. e. tffhen Christ would appear, and what would be the 
form and mamter of his dispensation, Tlva I understand 
here to be an interrogative, agreeing with xaiQOv. If the 
apostle had designed to say, that they searched into what 
things they had tittered, he would have adopted another 
form of expression ; or, at all events, have expressed him- 
self thus : tU lira, notnoToi' uBigoi'. Even then rlta would 
be altogether obscure, when tiius separated from Kaigor. 
Nor, in such a case, could it be interpreted as signifying, 
that they made search in order to Icnow the meaning of 
what they had uttered, but merely after farther knowledge 
respecting the subjects oi which they had spoken. This 
was perfectly natural ; for the subjects were of the highest 
importance, and must have excited a deep interest in their 
minds. As the text now stands, however, nothing more is 
affirmed, than that the prophets sought to know of iti^a^ ttm«, 
i.e. when, the Messianic dispensation would be ushered in, 
and also to exl«nd their information as to the form and 
manner of this dispensation ; for so tig . . . itoXav xaigov 
must mean. It follows now very naturally, in the third 
place, that in answer to their inquiries it was revealed to 
them, that only the distant future would be the period of 
development. In all this there is nothing which declares 
or even intimates, that the prophets did not understand 
what they had uttered. The passage only shows, that they 
were anxious to know the time and manner of the new dis- 
pensation. These, at first, had not been revealed ; and 
even afterwards, only so much was disclosed as enabled 
them to see, that a distant period was reserved for the Mes- 
sianic development, so that it could not take place in their 
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In the books of Daniel, of Zechariah, and of Revelation 
which are ful] of si/mbols, tliecase not tmfrequeniJy occurs 
where the prophet does not at first know the meaning of the 
symbols presented. Nothing could be more natural than 
this. But in each of these books, be it well remembered, 
the prophet is represented as being accompanied by his 
angel-interprcter, who explains what was obscure ia any 
symbol. Why this 1 Why was not the symbol left for 
fiiture explanation, to be made at some distant period? 

In one case, Dan, 12: 8, the prophet declares that " he 
heard and understood not." But to what does this relate? 
Evidently to what was suggested to his mind by the decla- 
rations in V. 7, where it is said, that the tmdofthe wonikrs 
shall be " after a time, times, and a half," and subsequent to 
the complete scattering of the holy people, Danie! now 
does not inquire, like the angel in y. 6, how long (^na-is) 
it shall be to the end of the wonders named, but he asks 
wkat (na) the Old of those things would be, i. e. to what 
state or condition of things they will lead, or, in other words, 
what will be the sequel, n">nriN. If, withone class of in- 
terpreters, we malte the word n^ihN {latter end, after part) 
to signify the same as end (yj;) in v. 6, then the interroga- 
tive wliat (rra) is inappropriate. The question of Daniel, 
therefore, must have respect to the state of tMngs at the 
close of " the time, limes, and a half," v. 7. All this is 
made clear by the answer which is given to the question of 
Daniel in v. 8, That answer is, that the result will be, to 
try and purify the righteous, to exasperate and blind the 
wicked, to destroy after a few days " the abomination that 
maketh desolate " (Antiochus Epiphanes), and to confer 
great happiness oa those who shail wait for that period and 
live to see it. At the close of all, Daniel is bidden to d^ 
part in peace or satisfied with what has been disclosed, vn~ 
til the end (yi>b), i. e. until his end or the termination of 
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his life ; just as the Psalmist says : " Make me to know 
ndne end (?Sj5), Ps. ^9; 5. In yj^b, the article supplies 
the place of tlie pronoiuinal thy. And why in peace or 
satisfied ? Because " he shall rest," viz. in his sepulchre ; 
" and stand up for his lot/' viz. be raised up (avaai^irttai, 
the opposite of n=l;n) at the resurrection of the just, in or- 
der to enter upon the glorious reward of his fidelity ; and 
all this l^a^n yj^V, at the end of the days, i. e. at the end 
of lime. So the best interpreters agree in explaining this 
verse ; and the very nature of the caae shows them to be 
in the right. The reward of Daniel was not dependent on 
the end of Antioehus' days, or of any of the particular times 
which the prophet had designated. In other words ; the 
rest in his sepulchre, (which is obviously meant by ni^Fi 
here), was not to be interrupted or ended by a resurrection 
when Anijochus should perish. The end of the daps 
means evidently the same thing as the to idXog of Paul, in 
1 Cor. 15: 24.* 

The declaration of Daniel, then, that " he understood 
not," has respect mainly to consequences connected with 



• All the difficulty in this last paragraph of Daniel, reaulta from 
the different meanings of the word yj^ tcanalated end. All that 
needa to be noted by an experienced interpreter, is, that this word, 
likb miny otliera Lntlia Scriptures, isemployad in the way ot'aiiW- 
nadasis, i. e. the same word lias somewhat dLSerent meanings at- 
tached ti> it in dii^fent elauaes. In vs. G and 9, it designates the 
close of ttie period mentioned in v. T ; in the first clause of v. 13 it 
designates the end of Daniel's life ; and in the laat clause of the 
same verse, it signifies the end of time, i.e. of the world-period. 
. To an attentive and intelligent reader thece can be no difliculty in 
deciding upon this, beoause the context speaks imperiously foe such 
an interpretation. Parallels enough of such antaaadasis might be 
offered ; but this is not the propei place to puraue a discussion of 
such a nature. These remarks have been made in compliance with 
the wishes of some friends, who have found difficulty in interpret- 
ing Dan. V^: 6—13. 
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the events predicted. So extraordinavy were the events, 
that he was astonished and filled with wonder. Very natu- 
rally does he say, therefore, that he does not know what 
they can mean, i. e. what they can betoken ; a declaration 
the like of which we are always prone to make, whenever 
any thing extraordinary fills us with consternation and 
surprise. 

These are the most striking examples to which appeal is 
made, in order to show that the prophets were sometimes 
themselves ignorant of what they uttered. I am not able 
to see, how any sound argument can be built upon them. 
The prophets might he, and very often were, ignorant of 
either the time, or the manner, or the circumstances, or 
the consequences, etc., of things or events which they pre- 
dicted. No one can for a moment douht this; for almost 
all prophecies are the mere outline.^ of future occurrences, 
not minute likenesses. With the exception of some two 
or three passages, even the Messianic prophecies in general 
are of this character. How then can we reasonably sup- 
pose that more was revealed to the prophets than they 
have expressed? I know of no proof that can be adduced, 
which wdl show that they possessed or professed any more 
knowledge of &uch events than they have developed. To 
attribute to the piophets all the knowledge of the gospel- 
dispensation which may now be acquired, would not be 
B alkmg m the path which Jesus has pointed out, wlien he 
declared in refeiente to the ancient dispensation; "No 
man hath seen God at any lime ; the oaly begotten Son, 
who IS m the bo=om ot the I'ather, he hath revealed liim," 
John 1 18 Nor would It be givingdueheed to the declara- 
tion of Paul {2 Tim I 10), who says, that "life and immor- 
tality are hrought to light through.the gospel." And if the 
prophets themselves possessed only a partial knowledge of 
the things in question, even when inspired, surely it was not 
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designed that those to whom they originally addressed the 
prophecies should be more enlightened than their inspired 
teachers. What the prophets did know, they have com- 
municated ; and they have done in this case the same 
thing which they have done in all other caaeSj where they 
have made any revelation, i. e. they have spoken in an in- 
telligible manner what they designed to speak. 

To say that many things are dark to us which they have 
uttered, w only allegmg our own ignorance, and is not, 
and cannot be, an) proof that they did not speak intelligi- 
bly to their contemporaries To say that we may now un- 
derstand, better thin they did, the things or oocterrences 
which they predicted, is saying nothing to the present pur- 
pose It IS beyond all doubt true, that the man who Tisits 
London can better understand a description of that metro- 
polis, thin one who neier saw it. It is beyond a doubt 
true, that, had v. e been present at any of the scenes record- 
ed in ancient or in modern history, we could enter with 
more interest and mtelhgenoe into the meining of faithiul 
narratnes respecting them But subsequent knonledge, 
acquired b} readers at the time when events predicted are 
or have been developed, although it miy greatly aid them 
in readily understandrng the predictions can never be the 
rule of exegesis Any writing means that and onlj that, 
which the author designed it should mean. If the author 
of any prophecy, then, had a meaning, (and who will deny 
this ') we cannot help believing that he designed to impart 
that meaning, and nothing more. And if, for the sake of 
parrying the conclusion that would follow in this case, any 
one should aver, that Ood is the real author of the Scrip- 
lures, still this will make no important difference. God 
cannot impart ail his knowledge to his creatures, i. e. he 
cannot make them omniscient, because their imperfect na- 
tures render this impossible. He imparts so much, and 
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only so mucli as the nature and circumstances of any case 
require bo much as he judges to be beneficial to those 
who are addressed or to the discipline of his church. 
Nor ("in we ritionally concene, that he, when intending 
to make a revelation to men through the medium of lan- 
guage would empky hngu-jTe in any other way than in 
one intelligible to them The design in question would be 
entirely defeated by such i process. 

Is It not then a great mistale to euppoae, after the Gos- 
pel has been in existence for eighteen centuries, and Chris- 
tianity been developing itself during all that period, that the 
more definite and extensive knowledge which we now have, 
or which is now attainable, is to be attributed to the an- 
cient prophets, or is to be regarded as being comprised in 
an occult way in their predictions ? And yet this mistake 
is every day coming before us, Wc are constantly meet- 
ing with books and sermons and pamphlets, which ate at- 
tributing to ancient prophecies a pregnant sense that has 
been occult for some three thousand years, and assigning 
to them all the knowledge that we may now acquire, or 
have acquired. And all this, because Scripture must be 
made to mean all that it can mean, and dark prophecy must 
be illuminated, and can be explained, only by the occur- 
rence of events predicted ! 

In the hands of such interpreters, it is evident that the 
Bible becomes a mere mass of wax, to be moulded and 
impressed in any way which fancy may dictate. And are 
we indeed left thus at the mercy of every man's caprice, 
at the disposal of every enthusiast's imagination? If so, 
how can we hope for the suffrages of the sober and inquir- 
ing part of the community 1 Men of this cast will not lis- 
ten to us, when we invite them to travel with us in the 
dark. We need somewhere, and we must have, some 
terra Jirma; and to get possession of this, reason, judg- 
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meiit, correct tasfe, sound discretion, and some good know- 
ledge of the laws of language, are absoltitely requisite. 

What aaya the same Peter, {to whom appeal ia so otlen 
made in order to show that the prophets uttered some 
things which they did not understand), respecting the 06- 
scunVy of prophecy ? Hesays, that, "we have a sure word 
of prophecy, whereunto we do well to take heed, as unto a 
light shining in a dark place," 2 Pet, 1:19. A light shin- 
ing ! But how prophecy ia a light, or how it shines, or can 
shine before the events predicted are fulfilled, ia a problem 
that cannot be solved on the ground of those whom I am 
here opposing. Instead of being a light, much of prophe- 
cy is (or has been) mere darltne^ visible, one might almost 
say palpable, until some future sun sheds its rays npon it 
Is this the manner of that God, " the entrance of whose 
word" into the mind, as the Psalmist affirms, " gives light 
and imparts understanding 1" 

" Many of the ancient Christian Fathers made it a promi- 
nent ground of distinction between heathen oracles and real 
prophecies, that the latter were uttered by men conscious 
and cognizant of what they were uttering, while the former 
were announced by ftavnig, whose own declarations were 
often unintelligible to themselves, la not this, now, a sug- 
gestion of good commoD sense 1 Why should we suppose, 
that the prophets were bereft of consciousness and teason, 
at the very time when they were the subjects of inspiration 
and possessed a knowledge elevated above all which they 
had known before ? I cannot well conceive how any hon- 
our ia to be done to revelation, by this way of explaining' 
the inspiration of ita authora. What can be the advan- 
tage which any one expects to be gained ? Prediction 
must be intelligible, or else it does not concern those to 
whom it is addressed. The alleged obscurity in prophecy, 
therefore, never could have originally existed. It is then, 
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and only then, that we can be led to suppose that it exists, 
viz., when we attribute to ancient times and disclosures all 
the views and information which the gospel-daj has dis- 
closed to us. 

To the representations so often made, that the prophets 
were like to men not conscious either of their own appro- 
priate existence or of tlieir own thoughts, and therefore 
were mere automata by means of which prophecy was ut- 
tered, I never can subscribe. To represent the prophets 
as being out of themselves, or as the mere strings of a lute 
which must be struck by another in order to render a sound, 
and when it does render one, is still not conscious either of 
so doing or of the quality of the sotind — all this, although 
often said and repeated, is, in my apprehension at least, not 
only unscriptur(d but <mti-scriplural. If the prophets were 
merely tinctmscious instruments ; if, as Hengstenburg af- 
firms, the spirit of man went mil when the Spirit of God 
came in,; then what was it which made or enabled Jere- 
miah to refuse to prophesy, even when under strong pro- 
phetic influence ( Jer. 30 ; 9} ; and why should he need the 
most powerful constraint in order to lead him to perform 
this datj ' If men, when inspired, are mere automata or 
involuntary inttiumenls, why does Paul so strongly cen- 
sure the Corinthians (chap xiv ) for ahuimg then ipirituaJ 
gilts? Above all, if they are mere unconscious instru- 
ments, how can that be true which the apostle says, when 
he declares, that 'the ■spirits of the prophets aieiwtjeei to 
the prophets?' 1 Cor 14 32 According to Paul, men 
are aeeountable foi the manner in whith they exercise the 
gift of prophecy He taxes such of the Corinthidn pro- 
phets as spoke in an nnkntnon tongue without mteipreting 
It, With greit impropriety of conduct, and absolutely )or- 
bids that they should do so any more He enjoins that 
the unknjwn tongue should be mtfrprettd or i! there 
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sliould be no interpreter present, that silence should bepre- 
eer ed He saj he would rather speak five words with 
the der and ng [i e. which are intelligible], that by 
liTS V ce he Ti ght teach others also, than ten thousand 
wo d an nknown tongue ;" 1 Cor. 14 : 19. Why 

aho H h tl e d ctnte both of common sense and of in- 
spiration, be so entirely forgotten or neglected, in the the- 
ories of many interpreters of prophecies, and of many who 
have descanted on the inspiration of the prophets ? It 
is as applicable to the Old Testament as to the New. It 
was as unwortliy of God under the Mosaic dispensation, 
as under the gospel, to speak unintelligibly ; and it would 
seem as if nothing but the love of mystery, of something re- 
condite and strange, or reluctance at the labor of acquir- 
ing sufficient knowledge to explain prophecies, could ever 
have led men to introduce such paradoxes as I have been 
controverting, into the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

To conclude this topic : How can we then subscribe to 
the sentiment, that prophecy, when originally uttered, was 
not only obscure but unintelligible ? The men who utter- 
ed it were inspired; and if so, did they not understand 
what they meant to say ? If they did, then have they not 
uttered their meaning in such a way that others can un- 
derstand them 1 If all this be denied, then two conclu- 
sions inevitably follow; the first, that no revelation was 
made, so far as the passages in question are concerned, to 
the prophets themselves ; for certain it is, that no revelation 
is made to any individual who can understand nothing of 
tliat which is commuuicated : the second, that others, who 
were addressed by the prophets, had in fact no revelation 
at all made to them ; for if inspired men did not understand 
the things that were uttered, surely uninspired ones could 
not understand them. Can any sober and reasonable man, 
now, bring himself to believe in such a state of things as 
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this? Prophets speak in the name of God, and men are 
required to hear on peiifdty of death, and to give diligent 
heed to what ia said. Yet, from the nature of the case, 
neither the prophet nor his hearers can obtain any correct 
view of what is said. The church is to wait for hundreds 
or thousands of years, before any true light dawns upon the 
darkness of the oracles. Piiyilment alone can diffuse this 
light. The treasure has been locked up, and withdrawn 
from the view of all ; and yet men were bound to believe, 
that it was a precious treasure, and would at some period 
or other be available for use. But no ; it never is truly 
available for any part of that purpose, in respect to which 
it professes to have been given. It was given as a predic- 
tion — given to foretell events that were lo come. Yet it is 
oO prediction f for it never is, or can be, understood, until 
that to which it relates has already taken place. Then, if 
at last it be understood at all, it has become Jdstory, and is 
not, and never has been, prediction. 

Heathen gods and oracles, we might well suspect, would 
affect mystery and concealment in some such way. We 
know that this has been often done. But liow shall we 
defend the idea, that the God of iruth, " the entrance of 
whose word giveth ligld and under standiTig to the simple ;" 
who has -made " all Scripture profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness " 
(2 Tim. 3 ; 16) ; who has, by his prophets, uttered predic- 
tions which he declares to be "a light shining in a dark 
plac«" (2 Pet 1 19) , — how shall we defend the notion, 
that he has uttered predictions to the ancient and to the 
Idter church, which neither patridrch, prophet, apostle, or 
martyr, could by any possibility undeisfaiidl Must we 
not rdther say, with the gredt apostle to the Gentiles; 
" He that apedteth in an unknown tongue, speaketh not 
unto men, but unto God?" 1 Cor. 14: 2, May we not. 
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;t with him, that " if the trumpet give an 
a sound, no one can prepare hiraseSf for the bat- 
tle t" Is it not lawfal to argue as he does, and say : " Ex- 
cept je utter by the tongue words easy to be understood, 
how shall it be known what is spoken? For ye will speak 
into the air." 1 Cor. 14 r 7—9. Nay more : " If I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that 
speakelh a barbarian, and ho that speaketh shall be a bar- 
barian to me." 1 Cor. 14 : 11. And what follows from all 
this, according to the judgment of Paul himself? The 
deduction is plain, simple, rational ; it is this, that " if 
there be no interpreter," the prophet, who was about to 
speak an unknown language to the church, ought to " keep 
silence." 1 Cor. 14 : 28, And yet after all this, which 
stands out in the full blaze of heaven's light, we are every 
day told by one class of interpreters, that the ancient pro- 
phets habitually practised the very things, which Paul first 
argues down and (I might say) satirizes, and then forbids. 
For myself, I hope to be forgiven, if I am slow to be- 
lieve in such a case. Why shftuld we convert the an- 
cient prophets into " barbarians," and make them " apeak 
into the air f Why should we strive to show, that they 
bear a character like that of the heathen prognostic ators, 
the fiiaiai and ^bv«i?? Can we suppose an omniscient 
God to resort to such expedients as these, merely in order 
to impress upon men the idea of his foreknowledge and of 
his unsearchableiiess t Nothing but conscious short-sight- 
edness, and a feeling of inability to explain difficult passages 
of Scripture, would naturally conceal itself in this way. 
The thought of such mysterious and occult dealing is, at 
least in my view, incompatible with the character of him 
whose name is LigJit and Love. Yea ; " God is Light, and in 
him is ito darkness at ali." Nor can I believe, that there is 
a prophet or an apostle, from Enoch down to tlie evange- 
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li^it John hIiu would iijt eauh matintiy saj t uld they he 
iuranionc i ao witnes^ies in the pre'^ent (.ase I hdd rather 
speak tue words with my underatdnding that by my lotce 
I might teai-h otliert a} o than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue 1 Cor 14 "^ 

I will 11 J} idd that if any one will carefuUv pen e the 
boots of Commentary on the Sciiptuies and the Esnays 
on the prophecie which are cxtint in our mither tongue 
he will soon find that the doubU sense if Scripture lud 
particularly oi Old Testament Scriptures which are sup 
po'*ed to contain predictions respecting Christ and the 
chuich and the unintellij,ible nat ire f prophecieH both in 
the Old Testament and the New respecting distant and 
future events are mdde gitunds ot mterpretatitn in coses 
almost withiut number and beyond credifaihty It i time 
thit this region of mysticism and imaginaticn and lancy 
should be tra*ersed Let us njt be overawed like Ho 
mers Ulysses and Virgi! s Eneas when we get into the 
dusky domain of the Umbrae No rather let us take m 
one hand the blazing torch of mtlatton m the other that 
of reason, and advance boldly into the w>called darkest re 
cesses of (his imaginary nether world. We shall find, after 
all, that there is nothing there but Umbrae, with which we 
shall be obliged to contend. And with all the show that 
may be made of discontent at our coming, and of oppugna- 
tion to our advancement, by the dwellers in that region, 
the light of reason and revelation will sooner or later make 
them flee away, like the shadows of the night before the 
morning sun. 



§ 4. Designations of time in '. 

The endless discussions and difficulties that have arisen, 
n respect to these, must be familiarly known to every one 
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v/ho is acquainted with the ioffirpretalion of prophecy. 
Merely to recount tlie various methods of interpreting the 
designations of time, connected with the various modes of 
^plying the prophecies which are consequent upon these 
interpretations, would occupy no inconsiderable volume. 
As it is no part of my design to exhaust the subject, 
I shall forbear in this case, as I hare in the cases above, to 
bring before the reader any thing more of the views of others, 
than what may serve as a kind of basis for the question I 
intend to discuss. A polemic discussion which would have 
a mere private and individnal bearing, is altogether remote 
from my design. 

In entering upon the consideration of the great and dif- 
ficult subject now proposed, I must beg leaveto bring be- 
fore the reader's mind some of the plain and obvious prin- 
ciples of interpretation, which ought to be observed in the 
pursuit of such inquiries as the present. I speak of the 
subject as being a difficult one, rather because of the di- 
vision of opinion among critics respecting it, and because 
of the difficulty of ascertaining historical facts in some 
cases that are related to the prophecies, than because I ap- 
prehend the subject to be in itself very difficult, when sim- 
ply considered without reference to any particular theory 
of interpretation. Once fully persuaded that the usual 
laws of language are to be applied to the designations of 
time in the prophetical books, our course is quite plain. 
If the periods designated are to be understood like other 
limitations of time in the Scriptures and in all other books, 
then we have merely to search for events which took place 
at the respective periods named, and see wbether they ac- 
cord with the spirit, tenor, and design of the prophecy. 
"When these events are disclosed, and their appropriateness 
exhibited, our work as interpreters is done. 

First of all, then, I would remind the reader of one of 
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the plainest and most cogent of all the mles of Hernieneu- 
tics. ' This is, that ever^ passage of Scripture, or of any 
other book, is to be aiterpreted as hearing its plain and 
primary and literal sense, unless good reason cart be given 
why it should he tropically understood. 

A principle so plain and reaaoaable as this, scarcely 
needs any defence. The natural sense of all words is the 
original and literal one. The very phrase, tropical sense, 
cec _figurat{ve sense, shows that the natural meaning of words 
is lo be laid aside. But to lay this aside, there must be 
good and substantial reasons. 

I have spoken of the original and literal &ta9s of words 
as being the natural one. The original sense is that which 
the word was coined to convey ; and of course this is the 
naturai sense. But many wocds often deflect from tliis, in 
some considerable measure, without bearing what is usual- 
ly called a tropical sense ; e. g. k^Iko to judge, but also to 
condemn and to vindicate; ^5i( to perish, but also to wan- 
da; etc. It is thus that branches and limbs, as it were, 
spring out from the main trunk, which is the original 
meaning of the word ; yet these, however numerous, while 
they preserve merely the character of branches and limbs, 
are not employed in a way simply tropical. 

When we admit the tropical sense of a passage, we do so 
because, if literally understood, the subject and predicate 
would not harmonize, or because a literal sense would be 
frigid, unmeaning, or inappropriate. In such cases we 
assume the position, that the writer was guided by com- 
mon sense, and did iiot mean to say what would involve a 
contradiction or an absurdity, or what is frigid and inept 
For example ; believing most fully that God is a spirit, 
and that he was regarded by the sacred writers as suchj 
when we find such a sentence as the following, " God is 
our sun," we say the word sun mast not be understood in 
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its usual acceptation, but in a tropical sense. And why '? 
Because a spirit is not, and cannot be, a sensible, mate- 
rial, eyer-VBxying, perishable object. We suppose the wri- 
ter to mean in such a case that God is to us what the sun 
18 to the natural world He imparts life and light and 
diffuses his bleaoinga every where and without cessation 

In all cases where tropical language is employed by the 
sacred writers li can be known by the application of =iome 
one of the principles which I have already mentiiiied. 
The judicious application of these i= what preeminently 
distingui'.hes one ciitic trom an ther Enfhusiaats make 
shipwreck when thej launch upon the somewhat perdous 
ocean ot figure and metafhtr and allegory and it reeds 
a cool head and aomp dexteritj m practice to guide the 
ship on her right course and always keep her safe ard in 
perfect trsm 

Without saying a word moie upon this general subject, 
or upon the frequency of tropical language m the Scrip- 
tures I wouJd s ijite'st with special reference to the sub- 
ject 1 efore us tl at of all the various ingredients of which 
language la composed and which rend ei it capable of a 
tropical use the designations of time space and tiumbers, 
^pear to be the lea=it suiceptible of being so employed. 
The lareness of "uch a usage in regard to Ume all must 
admit even those wl ogiie such a meaning to deagnations 
of t me in the book of Damcl and of the Res elation. 
Compared with the number of instances in the whole Bi- 
ble in which periods of time ire named and which (as all 
agree) must be ItieraJly interpreted designations of this 
nature la the particular books just named to which a tropi- 
cal or symbolical sen"* is assigned are very few even on 
the groind of those who advtcate the sjmbolieal sense. 
Perh^ps we may find reason in the sequel to beheie them 
to be much fewer tlian such interpreters would admit. 
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One thing in respect to this whole matter seems lo be 
very plaiQ,,viz.j that if we do, in any case, give to a desig- 
nation of time an import different from ils usual and natu- 
ral meaning, we must, in order to justify ourselves, be 
moved by substantial and cogent reasons to interpret in 
this manner. If no such reasons can i>e given ; if the 
plain and obvious sense fits both the pasi^age in which a 
designation of time stands and the general aim of the wri- 
ter ; if faets can be pointed out which will accord with a 
prediction when literally understood ; and if a tcopicaJ or 
symbolical sense would be irrelevant, alien from the usual 
method of speaking, and in fact even against a usage wbich 
is nearly universal ; then we cannot in any way be justifieji, 
in giving to designated periods of time a secondary or tropi- 
cal sense. We are bound to interpret them in the simple 
manner in which they are presented to us. 

I must solicit the reader to weigh well the sentiments 
which are comprised in the preceding paragraph. If they 
are conceded to be correct, (and to me it does not seem 
that they can reasonably be called in question), then they 
must have a very important bearing on the interpretation 
of such parts of Daniel, and the Apocalypse, as have rela- 
tion lo periods of time. 

It is of some importance, moreover, at this stage of our 
inquiry, to pass in review before us the general usage of 
the biblical writers in regard to numbers and designations 

In respect to numbeks ; we may say, that there is a lite- 
rat and a tropical sense of the words which designate them, 
in like manner as there is of a multitude of other words. 
We should not expect this, perhaps, if we reasoned about 
such a case in merely an a priori way ; bat facts make the 
whole matter very plain. 

The literal sense of numbers needs no illustration. Ev- 
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oi'j one spontaneously understands it. The tropical sense 
is also easily understood, but in this place it requires some 
illustrafion. 

In most, if not ail, languages, usage has affixed to cer- 
tain numbers, (different ones, it may be, in different 
tongues), a kind of generic idea as to quantity, instead of 
the specific and definite idea which the number strictly in- 
terpreted would convey. Pot example : Peter aska his di- 
vine Master how often he ought to forgive the trespass of 
a brother ; and in order to put the question, whether this 
should be done to any considerable extent, he throws it in- 
to the following form : "Shall I forgive him until seven 
?" Matt. 18; 31. The answer is: " Until seventy 
seven." Now seven times here is not designed to be 
literally intefpreted, for it expresses merely a considerable 
number of times. In like manner, seventy times seven is 
not to be literally interpreted, for here it plainly means an 
indefinite number of limes, or at least very many times, 
i. e. so many as would equal the number of offences what- 
ever that might be. 

In the same way a large number of passages of Scrip- 
ture are to be understood; e. g. "In seven troubles no 
evil shall touch thee," Job 5 : 19, " Wisdom hath hewn 
out her seven pillars," Prov. 9 ; 1. " Seven abominations 
are in the heart," [of a dissembler], Prov. 26 : 25. " The 
light of the sun shall be sevenfold," Is. 30 : 26. "A just 
man falleth seven times, and riseth again," Prov. 24 : 16. 
" Thou shalt go out before thine enemy one way, and flee 
seven ways," Deut. 28 : 7, 25. No sane interpreter would 
ever dream of construing these and the like passages of the 
Bible in a literal way. He spontaneously connects them 
witli the idea of a considerable, but indefinite quantity. 
Of course he gives to the number seven, in such a case, a 
tropical sense. 
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Id like manner the number three is somewhat often em- 
ployed in the sacred writings ; and occasionally the number 
ten, forty, s,himdred, and especially athousand. This iaat 
number Ls employed where a quantity of time, space, etc., 
is intended to be designated, which is exceedingly great, 
or immeasurably large. Thus the Psaimiat r " A thou- 
sand years in thy sight are but as yesterday," Ps. 90; 4. 
" One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day," 2 Pet. 3:8. 

In cases of this nature, scarcely ever does a doubt arise 
about the proper interpretation of the words designating 
nvmher. When the context and the subject discussed show 
that it can be no special object with the writer to designate 
a definite and specific number, then the word employed to 
designate it is taken in a tropical sense; and, in general, 
cases of this nature are so plain that scarcely any reader 
misunderstands then. In a word; the b abject-matter of 
discussion, or of communication, determines and defines 
the nature of the affirmation respecting it. 

The original reason why some numbers were chosen in 
preference to others, and what that was in them which led 
to such a wsus loquendi, would be a curious and interest- 
ing subject of inquiry. Bahr has cast some light on this, 
in his Symbolih; but my present design renders it imprac- 
ticable, even to advert to any specific reasons for the selec- 
tion of this or that number for tropical use. Enough for 
my purpose, that the fact of such a usage admits of no rea- 
sonable denial nor even leasonable question. 

Nothing more need he said at present, respecting the 
use o^iaimben m Scripture urdesa it be, that occasionally 
there is a shade of tropical meining somewhat different 
from that which has been already pointed out, and which 
might perhaps be named '^ymboheal Thus seven is often 
aaid 1 he the iieifett nnmhet i e it designates the gene- 
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ra! idea of completion or perfection. Thus in Is. xi. seven 
spirits are ascribed to the Messiah, i. e. he is to be fur- 
nished with such endowments as will render him a com- 
plete and perfect Saviour. In like manner the seven spi- 
rits of God, mentioned in Rev. 1 : 4, are interpreted by 
some highly respectable critics. And again, in Rev. 3 : 1, 
the Messiah, it is affirmed, "hath the seven Spirits of 
God ;" which is also interpreted by many in the same man- 
ner as in Is. xi. In many other passages, also, the num- 
ber seven plainly denotes the idea of completion or sufficieti-^ 
cy ; and when thus employed we may say, that it has a 
■'ymbolir.al sense i e it stands as a symbol for something 
M hich iH not to be scanned by definite quantity, but by the 
lehtun which seven may bear to some idea of guaUty, 
1 e completitn perfection. It matters not, for the inter- 
preter whether seven in its own nature stands related to 
i-erferfion enough that usage pre-supposes this, and em- 
ploys language accordingly. 

Besides the .number seven, we may find not a few cases 
of the number three which are employed much in the same 
way, although it may lack something of the fulness and 
completion which the number seven more naturally desig- 
nates. 

But let the reader beware not to extend the tropical use 
of numbers to all and any numbers of every class. It 
would be a great mistake so to interpret the Scriptures. 
The usages of language confine the tropical meaning to a 
few leading and specially significant numbers, such as have 
been already designated. At least such is the usage of the 
Scriptures. The consequences of such a fact are of seri- 
ous import to the interpreter. The probability is, of 
course, that all numbers not belonging to that select and 
limited class, are to be hterallj interpreted Indeed, it is 
a matter of course so In interpret them, and nothing but 
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the most cogent reasons, drawn from the context, can justi- 
fy any other interpretation. In fact, even those numhers, 
which are oflen employed in a tropical or symbolical way, 
are to be thus understood only when there is good reason 
to be found in the context, for supposing that the writer 
meant to employ them in this way. Any other method of 
interpreting the Scriptures would lead to the most arbitra- 
ry and extravagant conclusions. 

From the usage which has respect to nttmbers, we will 
now proceed to that which has respect to periods op time. 
Here also is a literal and a tropical usage.. The first needs 
no explanation; the second may be illustrated in a few 
words. 

■ It ia said of Jehovah : " Thy years ^all not fail." Here 
the word ytars is not confined to periods of 360 or 365 
days, but means time indefinite, which is measured, so far 
as we reckon it, by years. So the word day and days are 
often employed in a generic sense. Thus : " In the latter 
day;" " Thy days are numbered ;" "The day ofthe Lord;" 
and other very frequent expressions of the like meaning. 
So is it also with the word hour. The sum of all is, that 
the specific d^ignations of time, viz. day, days, year, 
years, etc., are ofl:en employed in the generic sense of 
time. In all such cases, synecdoche, i. e. a figure of speech 
where a part is taken for the whole, and vice vend, is to be 
found; and no figure in rhetoric is more usual than this, 
in all languages whatever. 

Thus it is with the designations of time, when they stand 
in a simple state, unconnected with numbers which limit 
them and render them specific But very different is the 
case, when they stand connected with such liviitations by 
numbers. The very fact that numerals are connected 
with them, is of itself a proof that the writer means to limit 
them, If there be any examples of a different usage, tliey 
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call be only such as mark a period which may be symbolical, 
in like matiner as we have seen the numbers seven, three; 
etc., sometimes to be symbolically employed. While we 
concede tliat there are examples of this nature, yet they 
ate certainly very rare. A thousand years may be, in some 
passages, comprised among these examples ; and possibly 
seven years and t/tree years may in some cases be supposed 
to bdong here. But, as it seems to me, there is much rea- 
son to doubt of this last supposition. 

At all events, nothing but an imperious necessity can 
justify us in explaining years or days, when accompanied 
with definite numerals, in a tropicd way, except the neces- 
sity of the case. If aiiy good and appropriate sense can 
be made without resort to such an expedient, we are clear- 
ly bound, as interpreters, to abide by it. 

Our way is now prepared to investigate the designations 
of time in Daniel and in the Apocalypse. And here the 
designations of time are, for the most part, accompanied 
by nanwrwis ; and of course, unless some valid and satis- 
factory reason can be given for a different interpretation, 
they are to be considered as intended simply to mark the 
periods which they designate. No one, we may presume, 
will call in question a principle so plain, and so obviously 
the dictate of reason as this. 

Let us now make the supposition, that the times speci- 
fied in the book of Daniel and in the Apocalypse may all 
be understood according to their plain and obvious import, 
and that when thus understood they not only accord with 
the design of the writer, but are indispensable (in this 
mode of interpretation) to the object which he has in view ; 
is there any one who can reasonably call in question that ex- 
egesis, which interprets them agreeably to the common 
usages of language? Apart from all preconceived and fa^ 
voutite schemes of interpretation, where a particular end is 
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to be accomplished by giving to numbers a symbolic sense, 
no coiisiJerate man would hesitate to subsccibe to such a- 
sentimeoi. It becomes then an imperious duty of the inter- 
preter to examine thoroughly the nature of the case before 
us, and see whether Daniel and John may not have em- 
ployed the designations of time, exhibited in their works, 
in the usual and ordinary manner. And if it should turn 
out, upon examination, to be matter of fact, that historical 
occurrences predicted by them accord with those designa- 
tions when interpreted in a simple and obvious way, who 
will venture to maintain with confidence, that any other 
interpretation than the obvious one is to be given to the 
periods in question 1 I know indeed that there are some, 
who' are apparently so attached to favorite methods of in- 
terpreting, that not even an argument of so plain and co- 
gent a nature will satisfy them. Among intelligent, consid- 
erate, and impartial men, however, I am persuaded that 
such an argument, if well supported, will find a patient 
hearing if not a welcome reception. 

The truth plainly is, that the public mind begins (o grow 
weary of being tossed so long on a tempestuous sea of con- 
jecture, in regard to the meaning of Scripture. Men of 
inquiring minds wish to know what the Bible says, when 
interpreted by principles of exegesis which are stable, well 
grounded, and capable of an honest and open and intelligi- 
ble defence. There is no end of the arbitrary/ and the 
fanciful. When we are once cast upon such a sea, it is 
quite impossible to tell with certainty what harbour we 
shall ultimately make. Like the Corinthians who had 
every man Ms own interpretation, the arbitrary and fanciful 
interpreters of our own times scarcely ever agree; and 
even if they do, whether the church derives any edification 
from their views of prophecy, is a serious question indeed. 
At all events, if a more sober, rational, and normal me- 
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thod of interpretation can fairly be pointed out, sooner or 
later the public mind will approve of it and admit it. 

Enough has been said to siiow, that the plain and obvious 
iDterpretation of aumbers in the prophecies is to be fol- 
lowed, unless there be cogent reasons for a departure from 
this rule. If there be indeed such reasons, we may then 
admit a tropical or symbolical sense ; for so much I most 
readily concede. But there are only two sources, so far as 
I can perceive, fi'om which reasons of such a nature can be 
drawn. The first is, anahgi/ in other parts of the Scrip- 
tares ; the second, the exigencies of (Ik context. Let us pur- 
sue the examination of our subject, by inquiring how the 
matter before us stands in relation to each of these. 

First, analogy with other parts of Scripture. 

It is a singular fact, that the great mass of interpreters 
in the English and American world have, for many years, 
been wont to understand the dai/s designated in Daniel 
and in the Apocalypse, as the representatives or symbols 
of f/ears. I have found it difficult to trace the origin of this 
general, I might say, almost universal custom. Without 
venturing on a positive statement, I am inclined to believe 
that we may trace it mainly to the distinguished Joseph 
Mede, who lived and wrote during the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. His Clavis Apocnlyptica (Key to the 
Apocalypse) excited much attention when it was pubhshed, 
and indeed for a long time afterwards. Many criticisms 
were made upon it by the learned ; ajid in the explanation 
and defence of the positions which he had taken m that 
work, Mede wrote many comments, essays, and letters. 
The learning, piety, and {in general) the sobriety of nimd, 
which this distinguished work exhibited, gave it great in- 
fluence in the religious community in England, and even- 
tually in America. Abroad, Vitriuga and others attacked 
some of its leading positions, and, as was generally con- 
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ceded, overthrew them. Stili, the influence of tliia work 
on English commentary has been felt down to the present 
hour. Particularly is it so in regard to the sabject of 
reckoning time ; the corksideration of which is now he- 
fore ua. 

Mede assumes the position, that the dai/s in Daniel and 
in the Apocalypse are to be regarded as the symbols of 
t/ears. In his Remains on some Passages in the Apoca- 
lypse, chap, ix., he goes at some length into a defence of 
this position. His chief reliance for aid to establish this 
position, is on the multiplicity and continuance of events 
which are predicted as standing in connection with the 
periods named. The amount of all is, that, in his view, 
such events must occupy more time than is assigned to 
them, if the natural and obvious meaning of the designa- 
tions of time should be admitted. He also appeals to Dan. 
9 : 34, as justifying his interpretation. 

The former reason will be touched upon, in its proper 
place. The latter plainly ranges itself under the question 
now before us. 

Since the time of Mede, interpreters have made addi- 
tions to the stock of such analogies as will help to support 
the interpretation which makes one day the symbol of a 
year. Our first business, then, is to examine these alleged 
analogies. 

I begin with those passages on which the most, stress 
has apparently been laid, down to the present time. In 
Ezek, 4 : 5, 6, the prophet represents himself as having re- 
ceived a command to " lie upon his left side 390 days, in 
order that so he might bear the iniquity of the house of Is- 
rael ;" also to " lie upon his right side 40 days, in order 
to bear the iniquity of the house of Judah." It Is then add- 
ed expressly by divine monition i " I have appointed each 
dm/ for a year," i. e. each day was the symbol of a year, in 
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legard to the duration of the time in which Israel and Ju- 
dah should be chastised. 

In respect to this account of the prophet's symbolic ac- 
tion, we may remark, first, that it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that the symbol should be of as long continuance as 
the thing symbolized. The symbolic actions were to be 
peiforrned by one individual, and therefore couid not con- 
tinue for 390 years, and after that for 40 years more. Of 
course, if Ezekiel were in person to exhibit the symbols 
enjoined, there was no feasible manner of doing this, ex- 
cept by making a short period the symbol of a long one, 
i. e. a day to symbolize a year. 

Whether the prophet actually performed the symbolic 
actions in question, or not, is of no consequence to the 
present discussion. The represmlatiun that such a symbol 
was to be exhibited, would convey the same instruction for 
substance to the Jews, as the acting of it ^1 out. We could 
only say in the latter case, that the vividness of the repre- 
sentation would be augmented. But, 

Secondly, the prophet is expressly told, in this case, that 
one day is to be the symbol of a year. Why? Plainly 
because it would never enter the mind of himself or of any 
other man, that such could be the case, unless he were ex- 
pressly informed of it. What bearing then, in the way of 
analogy, does or can this have upon the designations of 
time in Daniel and in the Apocalypse 1 Certainly none ; 
for in these books we have no information given of such a 
nature. The writers never once hint at such a mode of 
inierpretation. What follows, then, except that we must 
interpret these books in the usual way 1 A special com- 
munication to Ezekiel was deemed necessary, in order to 
his underiitanding that days would or could be the symbols 

for nothing can be more natural to all men, than to inter- 
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pret plain designations of time in the simpk ini) n^nj 
way. To preient Ezekiel from doing so, tlie symbolic 
. significaiicy of day^ is a matter oi express injunction 
This of course con'-titutes a good and adequite reason, tor 
adopting the symbolical meaning of the word day in the 
passage before us. 

But how is it with the designation of times in Damei 
and in the Apocalypse, where no such injunction or et- 
pianation is given t There can be, as it seems to me, but 
one answer to this question ; which is, that those times are 
of course to be reckoned in the usual mcmner. Instead of 
being aided, then, by an appeal to Ezek. 4 : 5, 6, we find 
that a principle is in fact recognized there, which makes 
directly against the interpretation that we are calling in 
question. The express exception as to the usual mode of 
reckoning, which is there virtually made, goes, under auoh 
circumstaDces, directly to aliow that the general rule would 
necessitate ua to adopt a different interpretation. 

The same principles apply to another passage in Num. 
XIV., to which appeal has more recently been made by 
some with great confidence. When Moses was approach- 
ing the land of Canaan, spies were sent out to go and 
search the country, and make report concerning it on their 
return. They were 40 days in executing this mission ; 
and when they returned, most of them gave in a bad re- 
port of the land, which occasioned great discontent and re- 
bellion in the camp of Israel. This was displeasing to 
God, and he declared that Israel should wander in the de- 
sert for 40 years, each year corresponding to one of the 40 
days during which the spies had been absent. Num. 14 : 
33, 34. 

Here now we perceive at once, that the whole is de- 
pendent on special divine appointment. Had the declara- 
tion been, that 'Israel should wander in the desert accord- 
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ing to the time in which the spies had been absent,' would 
anyone have ever supposed that 40 yeors were meant ^ 
It is conceded that they would not, in the very fact tliat 
express mention is made, that dai/s are to stand as the 
symbols of years. Without a declaration of this import, 
no one would ever have surmised that the case was such. 
Now as neither Daniel nor the Apocalypse ever mentions 
such a mode of counting days for years, what else can we 
do, but follow the comtnon laws of language in the inter- 
pretation of their predictions? 

It should be noted, alv), that both the cases above re- 
cited are dependent on and connected with the duration 
of symbolic and significant actions These actions from 
their very nature ma'st be of short continuance, in order 
to be a proper means of instruction for the generdtion then 
living; but to reason fiom these to cases like those in 
Daniel and John, where no symbol of the nature in qura- 
tion is employed, must, as one would naturally suppose, be 
deemed very inconclusive and unsatisfactory by every con- 
siderate mail In E^ekiel and m Numbers, a short period 
of days in which certain actions are performed, is made 
the symbol of a long period in which a continued and im- 
portant series of actions and occurrences are to take place. 
But in the Apocalypse and in Daniel, there is merely one 
simple designation of time during which future events are 
to take place. 

Since then the instances in Ezekiel and in Numbers are 
plainly so dissimilar to those in the other books named, it 
is no wonder that Joseph Mede did not venture to appeal 
to them in support of his supposition. He has appealed, 
however, to Daniel tl: 24; and as others have followed 
him in this appeal, it will be necessary briefly to examine 
this passage, 

Daniel had been meditating on the accomplishment of 
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the 70 years of exile for the Jews which Jeremiah had pre- 
dicted ; Jec. 25 : 13. 29 : 10. Dan. 9 : 1—3. At the close 
of the fervent supplication for bia people which he. makes, 
in connection with his meditation, Gabriel appears, and an- 
nouncee to hiro that " Seventy sevens are appointed for his 
people," as it respects the time then future, in which va- 
rious and very importaiit events are to take place. Our 
translation renders the words D^ItaaJ D"'3;3'iJ, seventy weeks. 
But throughout the Scriptures there is, if we except three 
instances in the book of Daniel, no such form as D'^ya'jj 
which means weeks. This is only and always niyiij or 
riy^aai. The form D^SS'il; , therefore, which is a regular 
masculine plural, is no doubt purposely chosen to designate 
the plural of seven ; and with great propriety here, inas- 
much as there are many sevens which are to be joined to- 
gether in one common sum. The manner in which I have 
translated the word in question, therefore, gives an exact 
representation of the Hebrew original. Daniel had been 
meditating on the close of the 70 years of Hebrew exile, 
and the angel now discloses to him a new period of seventy 
times seven, in which still more important events ai'e to take 
place. " Seventy sevens," or (to use Greek phraseology) 
" seventy ieptades are determined upon thy people Hep- 
tades of what ? Of days, or of years ? No one can do bt 
what tile answer is. Daniel had been making d 1 ge it 
search respecting the 70 years ; and, in such a c lect on 
nothing but seventy heptades of years could be reasi ably 
supposed to be meant by the angei. But indepe dently of 
this, the nature of the c^e is sufficient. Yea s ate the 
measure of all considerable periods of time. Wl e the an 
gel speaks, then, in reference to certain events, and de- 
clares that they are to take place during seventy heptades, 
it is a matter of course to suppose him to mean years. If 
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he had hot meant so, then some word would have been add- 
ed in order to render it plain what his meaning was. 

And so it actually happens, in Dan. 10 : 2, 3, where he 
again employs the peculiar plural, fsail). But as the pe- 
riod designated in the last passage has respect to a season 
of fasting which the prophet had kept, and as this could 
not be a period of three years, so the writer adds, after the 
words th-ee sevens (in our version, three whole weelcs), the 
word O^a"* , days. He fasted " th-ee sevens as to days" is 
a literal and grammatical version This means, indeed, 
three whole weeks, as our \ er=iion has it ; but the shape of 
the Hebrew expression is different from this. 

These examples render it quite plain, therefore, that 
when, iu Dan. !) : 24, the angei speaks of seventy heptades 
he must of course be understood as meaning so many hep- 
tades of years=490 years He has not made days at all 
the representative of year'', m this case, hot merely and 
simply designated the number of years. And as to chap. 
10 : 2, 3, surely no one will contend that Daniel fasted 
twenty-one years ; which must be the conclusion, however, 
if days are to be regarded as the representatives of years, in 
tlie writings of this prophet. But in 9 : 24, as has been 
said, days are not brought at al! into question. The phra- 
seology employed (seventy heptades) is indeed elliptical ; 
yet it is not at all obscure, for every mind spontaneously 
supplies the word years, in such a connection. 

The appeal to Daniel, then, for an example of employing 
days for years, is certainly not well directed, when made 
to the passage in question. Indeed, the exact contrary of 
such a usage is manifest, when we read onward only six 
verses more; for in 10 : 2, 3, the ground assumed would 
necessarily make Daniel to say, that he fasted in the most 
rigid manner for twenty-one years ? The credibility of this, 
on any ground, needs not to be argued against. 
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Thus much for andogies in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, that have respect to the modes of designating time. 
Not one of the eases that have been examined, (and these 
are all on which any reliance can be placed), answers at 
all the end for which an appeal is made, by tlie interpreters 
whose opinion is under examination. 

But I will not content myself, in this case, with the ex- 
amination of these alleged analogies. Another duty re- 
mains ; and this is, to produce examples of the contrary 
modeof reckoning; examples which show, that in prophe- 
cy, as elsewhere, the designations of time are to be under- 
stood in their natural and obvious sense, unless there is 
some direction or intimation tliat we must not interpret 
them in this manner. 

In Gen. 6 ; 3, God announces that the days of men, be- 
fore the flood will come upon them, shall be 120 years. By 
the rule of one day for a year, this would amount to 43,920 
years; in which case it is not so much to be wondered at, 
that the antediluvians were not moved by fear in conse- 
quence of Noah's threats. In Gen. 1: 4, God declares, 
that after seven days he will cause it to rain upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights. Is this then the same as say- 
ing, that after seven years it shall begin to rain, and then 
shall continue to do so for a period of forty years? In 
Gen. 15 : 13, it is predicted that Abraham's posterity shall 
be bondmen in Egypt 400 years. Does this mean, that 
they shall live there in that capacity during 144,000 years ? 
Gen. 40 ; I predicts seven years of plenty and seven of fa- 
mine to Egypt. Can this mean 2,520 years of each in 
succession ? In Num. 14 : 33 it is declared, that Israel 
shall wander in the wilderness forty years. Does this mean 
14,400 years ? Does not history inform us what the exact 
and actual period was? In Ezek. 29: 11, 12, there is a 
threat of forty years' wasting to the Egyptians. Does this 
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mean 14,400 1 In Jonah 3 : 4 it js declared, that Nineveh 
shall be overthrown within forty days ; in la, 7 : 8 it b said, 
that Ephraim shall be broken within sixty-five years ; in 
Is. 16 : 14, that the glory of Moab shall be contemned with- 
in three years ; in'Jer.25: 11. 29: 10, theperiod of seven- 
ty years' exile w threatened ; and the like in other passa- 
ges of the prophets which need not be recited ,- and yet 
we never once even dream of putting a dm/ for a i/ear in a 
single instance among all these cases. "Why? Because we 
have no intimation that the passages are not to be inter- 
preted in the ordinary way ; and nothing in the context 
obliges us to think of a different mode of interpretation. 
Even so I trust it may prove to be, in oases yet to be ex- 
amined, and which cotLstitute the basis of our pr^ent in- 

Nothing can be plainer, then, than that usage in the pro- 
pliecies, as to designations of time, does not differ from or- 
dinary usage elsewhere. If there be any cases where a 
difference is to be made out, it must be on entirely other 
grounds than that of analogy. We have seen that the an- 
alogy asserted can by no means be established ; and there- 
fore we cannot appeal to it. We come then to examine. 

Secondly, whetlter the designations of time in Daniel 
and in the Apocalypse admit of a satisfactory solution on 
tlie common ground of grammatico-ldstorical exegesis. 

We roust begin with the book of Daniel, because, as all 
will concede, the Apocalypse has followsd in many respects 
closely in the steps of this ancient prophet. And, which is 
more important still, Danie! has twice brought into view a 
famous period equivalent to 3^ year6::^42 months:^1260 
days. If the use of this number of days is symbolical in 
the book of Revelation, then it must be conceded as pro- 
bable, that it is symbolical also in the book of Daniel ; and 
so, vice nersd. At least the great mass of recent a 
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tatots in the English world, who suppose that the same 
things are predicted in both these boolss, cannot well avoid 
Buch a conclusion. It is proper, therefore, that we begin 
with the 1260 days or 3^ years in the book of Danid. 

"We do not find this period, indeed, specifically named. 
But it ia virtually designated in the expression time, tiines, 
and the dividing (i. e: half) of time. In chap. 7: 25 (which 
isChaldee), the main word ia-j-ry; in 12 : 7 (Hebrew), it is 
IJ^ia. Both of these words are from the kindred roots Tij; 
and 1S'>, and mean, conformably to their etymology, a set, 
fxed, or appoinled time. Of course this happily designates 
the year, the appointed and usual standard for the measure^ 
ment of time. A lime, times, and half a time, therefore, 
means one year, two years, and half a year^=3^ yearsr=42 
months^I260 days. This is the same period on which so 
much turns in Rev, xi.— xiii. ; and one cannot well re- 
frain from believing, that the measure of time in both of 
th^e books is designed to be the same. 

What then is the actual lime which is designated, in 
those several passages of Daniel that have been specifi- 
ed? In order to answer this question we must first advert 
to the subject-matter of each prophecy, as developed by 
the contest. 

The first passage, in Dan. 7 : 25, is so clear as to leave 
no room for reasonable doubt. In vs. 8, 20, 24, the rise of 
Antiochus Epiphanes is described ; for the fourth beast in 
7 : 7, 8, 11, 19—29; is, beyond all reasonable doubt, the di- 
vided Grecian dominion which succeeded the reign of Al- 
exander the Great. From this dynasty springs Antiochus, 
vs. 8, 24, who is most graphically described, in v. 25, as 
one who " shall speak great words against the most High, 
and shall wear out (destroy) the saints of the most High, 
and think to change times and laws ; and they shall be 
given into his hands, until a time, and times, and tin: divid- 
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in^ of time." The long, bitter, and bloody persecutions of 
Epiphajies; his persevering efforts to abolish the Jemsh 
ritual, and even to extinguish the religion which the He- 
brews professed, and destroy all copies of the holy Scrip- 
tures which were in their hands ; are too well known as 
historical facts, to need any comment here, or any specifi- 
cation.* The only question on which any thing needs to 

• A writer in one of the peiiodicals of the day, who is wont to 
speak with unaaunl eonftdence in regurd to the meaning of man; 
prophecies, quotes Dan. T: 21, S9, as sufficient of itoelf to ietut« nil 
that is said here, in respect to applying tJie Tei'sea specified above to 
AntioohuB Epipbanea. The Bum of these v^raeB is, that " the little 
horn" (beyond all doubt Antioeiias) " made war upon the saints 
and prevailed against them," and ' the Ancient of Days came, and 
Fendered judgment to the saints' (vindicated the cause of the pious), 
' and restored to them the kingdom' which had been taken away by 
Antlochue. In other words : God appears as the yindicator of the 
pioas and persecuted Jews, and restores to them the righUiil do- 
minion of their country. This idea is tlifjce repeated in chap vii. ; 
first in the account of the vision as comprised in vs. 3 — 12, where 
vs. 9 — 11 are appropriated to designate the condemnation and pun- 
ishment of the little horn, " whose mouth speaketh great things ;" 
secondly, in vs. 31, ^, as already quoted ; and ttilrdly, in vs. 24 — 
as, which are a part of the explanadona given by the angel. Now 
the writer in question, as many others have done, appears to have 
mistafcen the judgment mentioned in vs. 10, 23, and the dominion 
given to the saints (v. 22), for the last judgment and millennial do- 
minion of the church. How palpably erroneous this is, may be 
seen by consulting Dan. 7 : 13, 14, where the later coming of the 
Son of Man, and the dominion which Is given him, are plainly re|t- 
resented as suiseqvent to the judgment and puniehinent of Antio- 
chufl, as desoriljed in the preceding context. This decisive circum- 
stance, the writer in the periodical to whom I have adverted, in his 
liaste and in his zeal for favorite opinions, seeme to have wholly 
overlooked. One who feels aa much confidence as he appears to 
possess, ought at ieast to look more carefully on what sort of ground 
he ie treading. 

Whatever there is of obscurity or uncertainty in respect to the 
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be said is : How does the result here described, viz. ' the 
giring up of the saiuts and times and Laws into his hands,' 

Jjmrtli beast with his ten horns, aa repreaentedin chap, vii., it is 
made quite plain and palpable by chap. Tin. In Dan. H; 8aeq,,tlie 
dominion of Alexander the G f eat, its division among his four chief- 
tains, and the rise of the little homfrom one of these, are so pliun 
as to be altogelliet undeniable. Then the characleristics oi this 
" little horn," as given in chap. viii. 9—12, aie plainly the earns 
fo( substance as those given in chap. vii. 8, 11, 20, 21, 24, 25, All 
is rendered still more cerlaln, by the repetition of the same charac- 
teristics in 8 : 22—25, which, in connection with v. 21, shows very 
plainly, that the "little horn" and " the king of fierce countenance" 
is of Greeiaii descentj-and rules over one of the four kingdoms into 
vhich the erapireof Alexander was divided. 

All the real difficulty of the case arises from the fact, that the 
Messianic domiiaim deaotibed in 7 ; 13, 14 and again in 7 ; 27 is 
mentjoned as if it were an immediate sequent of the destruction of 
Ijie little hom or AnViochua. So far as the manner of the descrip- 
tion is concerned, one might judge this to be the case ; for. no inter- 
val of time is designated, and none is necessarily implied fay the use 
of appropriate particles. But in cases very numerous, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, the manner of announcing the 
Messianio kingdom is the same. No inteival between it and ear- 
lier events is speciiioally designated. Tet nothing can be more er- 
roneous than the conclusion, that no interval of time, in such cases, 
is to be supposed. It is impossible not to allow Such an interval. 
So here, no one conld err more Uian to. suppose, that the JUessianie 
kingdom is to follow immediately after the destruction of the king- 
dom of Antiochus. The simple truth is, that the writer passes from 
one kingdom, restored to th^ ancient Jewish saints, to the descrip- 
tion of another and greater one still future. He makes no account 
of the interval of time, since he is not at all concerned, for his pre- 
sent purpose, with chronology. 

He who does not understand this common usage of the Hebrew 
prophets, mast have made but little progress as it respects the study 
and the knowledge of them. He who does understand it, can find 
no aerious.difficalties in the case before us. 

For more ample remarks on the subject of this usage, in regard 
to the Messianic predictions, I must refer the reader to what is said 
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accord with the time specified, provided the designation of 
this time he interpreted by the common laws of exegesis ? 
The facts are these. In the year 168 before Christ, 
(usually designated by B. C), in the month of May, Antio- 
chus Epiphanes was. on his way to attack Egypt, and he 
detached Apollonius, one of his militaTy confidants, with 
32,000 soldiers, in order to subdue and plunder Jerusalem. 
The mission was executed with entire success. A terri- 
ble slaughter was made of the men at Jerusalem, and a 
large portion of the women and children, being made cap- 
tives, were sold and treated as slaves. The services of the 
temple were interrupted, and its joyful feasts were turned 
into mourning, 1 Mace. 1 : 37 — 39. Soon after this the 
Jews in general were compelled to eat swine's flesh, and to 
sacrifice to idols. In December of that same year, the 
temple was profaned by introduoiug the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius ; and on the 35th of that month, sacrifices were 
offered to that idol on the altar of JehoTah. Just three 
years after this last event, viz. December 25th, 165 B. C, 
the temple was expurgated by Judas Maccabaeus, and the, 
worship of Jehovah restored. Thus three years and a half, 
or almost exactly this period passed away, while Antiochua 
had complete po'^session and control of every thing in and 
around Jerusalem and the temple It may be noted, also, 
that just three jears passed from the time when the pro- 
fanation of the temple wa"^ (.irried to its greatest height, 
\\z., by sacrificmg ti the statue ot Jupiter Olympius upon 
the altar of Jehovah, down to the time when Judas renew- 
ed the regular worship. 

I mention this last circumstance in order to account for 
the three years of Antiochus' profanations, which are nam- 

near the close of Utis volume, in com 
Bpeeljng Gog and Mngog, and the e' 
development. 
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etl as the period of them in Josephua, Antiq. XII, 7. "§, 6. 
This period tallies exactly with the time during which the 
profanation as consummated was carried on, if we reckon 
down to the period when the temple worship was restored 
by Judas Maecabaeus. But in Prooem. ad Bell. Jud. § 7, 
and Bell. Jud. I. 1, § 1, Josephus reckons 3^ years as the 
period during which Antiochus ravaged Jerusalem and Ju- 
dea. There is no contradiction in this writer, however, in 
case we refer each period to the occurrences which it was 
designed to mark. 

After all, we are not confined to his authority for the 
facts stated. The reader will find many authors referred 
to, in Usher's Annals, year 168 etseq. B, C. ; in Froelich'e 
Annales Regum Syriae, chap, on Antioch. Epiphanes, 
(an admirable work) ; in Jahn's Hebrew Commonwealth, 
and in Pndeaui s Connection, etc., under the appropriate 
head jn each To saie time and to avoid repetition, I 
refer the reader to thesp sources of information, and to 
the ancient histories cited in them ; most of which may 
be procured with little trouble, and also are of easy ac- 
cK»a And m like manner, to save repetition, would I 
here make a reference to the same sources, as to subse- 
qutnt historical ficts which will be stated in the course of 
this investigition re'-pet.ting the book of Daniel. 

No one can rea^cnably expect, then, a more exact fulfil- 
ment of the time specified in Dan 7 ; 25, than that which 
history here presents 

Another passage, parallel to Dan. 7 : 25 which we have 
just examined, is Dan. 12 : 7, where the same limitation of 
time occurs, and in connection (for this I cannot doubt) 
with the same indmduil, 1 e with Antiochus Epiphanea. 
As in many other cases particularly in Isaiah and Daniel, 
an unfortunate dni'.ion has been made bj iJiapters which 
greatly obacuie^ the &ense ot tiie ongmil Scripture, so. 
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here tliere is an instance of the like mistake, which is 
much to be regretted. It is c^uite plain that Dan. si. and 
xii. are closely and inseparably connected, as one contin- 
ued series of predictions, closing with some inquiries and 
answers, the object of which is to throw li^ht on those pre- 
dictions. That Antiochus Epiphanes is described in 11 ; 
21 — 45, is past all question. The graphic historical cor- 
rectness and minuteness of the description here, is even 
such as can be found no where else in the whole Bible. 
Porphyry, in the latter part of the third century, charged 
this composition with being a prophecy post eventum ; 
and it niust be acknowleged that it is difficult, at the 
present time, when one compares other prophecies, not to 
feel moved in some measure to entertain a similar view. 
The reason is, that, in point of minuteness and exactness 
of specification, nothing elsewhere in the whole Scripture 
can be found to compare with it ; so exactly, and at so 
great length, does it give the history of Antiochus. 

That the beginning of chap. xii. is only a continuation 
of the angel's address to Daniel, is plain from a mere glance. 
This address ends with v. 4 ; and then coramenccs a col- 
loquy between two angels, designed to cast further light 
on what had been said. One angel inquires of the other i 
"How long shall it be to the end of these wonders f v. 6. 
The answer, introduced by an appeal to Heaven for con- 
firmation of its truth, is, that " it shall be for a time,- and 
times, and a half; aijd when he shall have entirely com- 
pleted the dashing in pieces (ysS ) of the power of the holy 
people, all these things shall be accomplished." That is, 
the time when Antiochus will cease from persecuting the 
Jews and profaning the temple, or the end of the wonder- 
fill things that have been foretold, will be 3J years from 
the commencement of his most violent course ; and when 
he shall have been desUoyed and his power over the Jews 
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shall have come to an end, then will have been fulfilled 
the thing? of which the angel had been giving information 
to Daniel In other words ; Dan. 13 : 7 marks the ter- 
mmua ad quern of the predictions which immediately pre- 
cede it And that the dashing in pieces, i. e. utterly de- 
stroying or ■suppressing the power of the Jews, is to be re- 
ferred altogether to Antiochus, no one who reads Dan. 7 : 
25, and 11 11 — 45, and makes comparison of them with 
the annuniiation here, can well doubt. Verses 30 — 35 of 
chap XI show fully what is meant in 12 : 7, by dashing in 
ptects the poioer of the My peopk ; and the whole shows 
that the outrages of Antiochus, i. e. his final and most bit- 
ter persecution of the Jews, with their compJete subjuga- 
tion, is designed to be characterized here. And this, as 
we have already seen, p. 89 above, lasted for a period of 
3J,e.r.. 

We see, then, an entire coincidence of manner and mat- 
ter between Dan. 7 : 25 and 12 : 7. The same time is 
designated by both in the same way, and the same person 
and same events are referred to in both. Of course we do 
not need a re-investigation here of facts in the history of 
Antiochus. The correspondence of prediction and history 
is even so strildng, that noTie can refuse to perceive it. 
The only difficult question that will arise here for the inter- 
preter, is : "Whether 12 : 1 — 3 is to be interpreted so as to 
refer it to the troubles which Judea experienced shortly be- 
fore the great victory under Judas Maccabaeus which end- 
ed in the restoration of liberty to the Hebrews, and also 
to the blessings consequent on their renewed liberty, thus 
making it parallel with Ezek. 37 ; 1 — 14 ; or whether the 
short passage here interposed looks forward to the more 
distant future — the Messianic period and final resurrection. 
Into this question I cannot enter here; nor is it important 
to the object wliieh I have in view. The passage in 12 : 7, 
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undoubtedly refers to the leading and prominent part of the 
prophecy which precedes; and tiiis plainly has respect to 
Antiochus. 

I am aware that some have found a \at6voia in 7 ■. 25, 
and also in 12 : 7 ; i. e. they have interpreted both pta- 
sages aa having reference to Antichrist in their secondary 
sense, or to the beast which is described in Rev. xiii. and 
the sequel. ' But how this can be brought about, in the 
present case, I do not perceive. In regard to the passages 
in Daniel, so far as they respect Antiochus, no more than 
3J years literally understood can possibly be meant. The 
utter absurdity of supposing Daniel to predict, that An- 
tiochus himself in person should persecute the Jews for 
1260 years, needs no exposure. But how 3J literal years 
can be meant in the type, (as they speak), and yet this 
same identical period amount to 1360 years in the <mti- 
type, i. e. Antichrist, is a problem in esegesis, that has yet 
received no solution, and surely admits of no satisfactory 
one. The bare statement of the whole matter is a com- 
plete refutation of the exegesis put upon the passages in 
question. 

I have only one more remark to make, before I proceed 
to the examination of other passages. This is, that the 
reader should well note here the general nature of the limi- 
tation of time. It is not specifically designated by years, 
or mmths, or days, but it is expressed in general language, 
viz., " time, times, and a half." The very manner of the 
expression indicates, of course, that it was not the d&ijgn 
of the speaker or writer to be exict to a day or an hour. 
A little more or a little le=!s than 3^ years would, as e^ery 
reasonable interpreter must icknowlcdge, iccord perfectly 
well with the general designation here, where plainly the 
aim is not statisticil exaclne^is, but i mere genet al rlutrat- 
ferizing of the peiiod in qiicstitn W e slnll ^ee leaaon to 
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believe, in the sequel, that some 30 days moie than exact- 
ly 3J prophetic years were occupied by the disastrous oc- 
currences under the reign of Antiochus; for in another 
passage, where the exact period is probably intended to be 
marked, the number of days is specifically given. 

As this exact period stands particularly related to the 
general designation of 3J yeara, which we have already 
considered, it will facilitate our inquiries to take the exact 
designation nest into consideration. In Dan. 12 1 11 it is 
said ; "From the time that the daily sacrifice shall be ta- 
ken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set 
up, there shall be a thousand two hurtled and ninety days," 
This period exceeds the 1260 days by one month or thir- 
ty days. 

That the same persecuting power is adverted to here, as 
inDan.7:35. 11:30—35, and 13:7, no one, I appre- 
hend, will doubt, who well considers the language. Anti- 
ochus " took away the daily sacrifice," as is here declared. 
This was in the latter part of May, B. C. 168. Profane 
history does not indeed give us the day ; but it designates 
the year and the season. As we have already seen, about 
3J years eHpsed, after the temple worship was entirely 
broke up before Judas Maccabaeiis expurgated the tenir 
pie ai d reitored its rites. This terminus ad quern is not 
reient ot ed n the verse now before us ; but still, it is plain- 
ly nplied The end of the 1290 days must of course be 
maikel by lome signal event, just as the commencement 
of them is so marked. And as the suppression of the tem- 
ple-rites constitutes the definitive mark of the commence- 
ment, so it would aeem plain, that the restoration of the 
same rites must mark the conclusion of the period which is 
designated. The " time of the end," i. e. the period at the 
close of which the persecutions of Antiochus would cease, 
is distinctly adverted to in 7 i 25. 11: 30—35, and 12 : 7 
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TliP mture ot the case, in the verse before us, shows that 
the bawie period 19 tacitly refeired to in the words of 
the speaker 

It IS needless, therefore, to repeat here what has already 
been set belore the reader, viz. the history of the invasion 
and profanation of the temple by Antiochus. No doubt 
remains, that his march from Antioch to Egypt, for hostile 
purposes, was in the Spring of the year 168 B. C He 
was dela)ed for acme time on this march, by ambassadors 
from Egypt who met him in Ccelo-syria. Very naturally 
therelore we may conclude, that he arrived opp(«ite Jeru- 
salem in the latter part of May, and that there and then he 
commissioned Apollonius to rifle and profane the temple. 
The exact time from the period when this was done, down 
to the time of expurgation, seems to have been, and is de- 
signated as being, 1390 days. In other words ; here is an 
exact specitication of what was before designated in general 
terms, in Dan. 7 : 25 and 12 : 7, i. e. by the words " time, 
times, and an half." 

Immediately connected with the passage last examined, 
and standing in immediate succession, is another passage 
in Dan.l3; 12, which runs thus : "Blessed is he that waiteth, 
and Cometh to the one thousand tJtree hundred and tMrty~ 
Jive daj/s." The place which this passage occupies, shows 
that the temdnua a quo, or period from which the days de- 
signated are to be reckoned, is the same as that to which 
reference is made in the precedmg a erse This, aa we 
have already seen, is tlie period when Antiochus, by his 
militaiy agent Apollonius, took possession of Jerusalem 
and put a stop to the temple worship theie The author 
of the first book of Maccabees, who ls allowed by all to 
deserve credit as a historian, after describing the capture 
of Jerusalem by the agent of Antiochus, {in the year 145 
of the era of the Seleucidae— 168 B. C), and setting be- 
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fore the reader the widespread devastation which ensued, 
adds, respecting the invaders ; " They shed innocent blood 
around the sanctuary, and defiled the holy place; and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem fled away ; , . . . the sanctuary 
thereof was made desoiate ; her feasts were turned into 
mourning, her sabbaths into a reproach, and her honour 
into disgrace ]" 1 Mace. 1 : 37 — 39. To the period when 
this state of things commenced we must look, then, in order 
to find the date from which the 1335 days are to be reck- 
oned. Supposing now that ApoUoniua captured Jerusa- 
lem in the latter part of May, B. C. 168, the 1335 days 
would expire aliout the middle of Feb. in the year B. C. 
164. Did any event take place at this period, which would 
naturally call forth the congratulations of the prophet, as 
addressed in the text before us to the Jewbh people '! 

History enables us readily to answer this question. 
Late in the year 165 B. C, or at least very early in the 
year 164 B. C, Antiochua Epiphanes, learning that there 
were iaaurrections and great disturbances in Armenia and 
Persia, hiKtened thither with a portion of his armies, while 
the other portion waa commissioned against Palestine. He 
was victorious for a time; but being led by cupidity to 
seek for the treasures that were laid up in the temple of 
the Persian Diana at Elymais, he undertook to rifle them. 
The inhabitants of the place, however, rose e.n masse, and 
drove him out of the city ; after which he fled to Ecba- 
tana. There he heard of the total discomfiture by Judas 
Maccabaeua of his troops in PaJeatine, which were led on 
by Nicanor and Timotheus. In the rage occasioned by 
thia disappoiutment, he uttered the most horrid blasphe- 
mies against the God of the Jews, and threatened to make 
Jerusalem the biirying-place of the nation. Immediately 
he directed his course toward Judea ; and designing to 
pass through Babylon, he made all possible haste in his 
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journey. In the mcQii time he had a fall from his chariot, 
which injured him ; and soon after, being seized with a 
mortal sickness in his bowels, (probably the cholera), he 
died at Tabae, in the mountainoua country, near the con- 
fines of Babylonia and Persia. Report stated, even in an- 
cient times, that Antiocbus was greatly distressed on his 
death-bed by the sacrileges which he had committed. 

Thus perished the most bitter and bloody enemy which 
ever rose up against the Jewish nation and their worship. 
By following the series of events it is easy to see, that his 
death took place sometime in February of the year 16 
B. C. Assuming that the commencement or terminus a 
quo of the 1335 days is the same as that of the 1290 days 
(noted on p. 89 et seq.), it is plain that they terminate 
at the period when the death of Antiochus is said to have 
taken place. " It was long before the commencement of 
the Spring," says Froelich in his excellent work before 
quoted, " that Antiochus passed the Euphrates and made 
his attack upon Elymais" (p. 52) ; so that no more proba- 
ble time can be fixed upon for his death than at the expira- 
tion of the 1335 days, i. e. some time in February of 164 
B. C. No wonder that the angel pronounced those of the 
pious and believing Jews to be blessed, who lived to see 
such a day of deliverance. The great enemy of their na- 
tion and their God had fallen ; Judas Maccabaeus had be- 
come every where victorious ; the sanctuary was now clean- 
sed of its pollution, and pure worship was restored ; the 
Hebrews, moreover, had every prospect of independence 
and happiness. In fact, their own kings reigned over them 
for a long time after this ; so that the death of Antiochus 
was a most important means of securing both civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

How perfectly natural such an explanation is, and how 
consonant with the spirit of the Hebrews, on like occa- 
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aiona, any one may see who will consult Isaiah and John, 
When the king of Babylon, the great enemy of the Jews, 
falls, " tlie whole earth breaks forth into singing, the fir 
frees and the cedars of Lebanon exult over him, Is. 14 : 7, 
8. When spiritual Babylon, i. e. persecuting Rome, falls, 
John calls upon " heaven and holy apostles and prq>hets 
to rejoice over her, because God has avenged them on her," 
Res'. 19 : 20. Can it be any matter of wonder, then, that 
Daniel congratulates those who should survive Antiochua 
Epiphanes, and calls them blessed, i. e. happy, when they 
shall have lived to see the day in which liberty and peace, 
civil and religious, are once more secure from the assaults 
of such an unrelenting tyrant 1 

One, and only one, more period in the book of Daniel 
claims our present attention. This is in chap. viii. 14. In 
the vision seen by Daniel, as related in this chapter, one 
angel inquires of another, ' How long the sanctuary and 
the host are given to be trodden under foot,' v. 13. The 
answer is ; " To two thousand fJiree hundred dai/s ; then 
shall the sanctuary be cleansed," v. 14. 

The time itself here designated has been matter of con- 
troversy; and consequently, the subject needs some re- 
marks. 

The words in our version : Unto tvio tlnmscaid and three 
hundred dai/s, are, in the original Hebrew, expressed in 
this manner i " Unto evening-morning two thousand three 
hundred." The doubt has falleji upon "ij;a S'^s evening- 
morning ; for some have understood it as meaning the 
evening and morning Ti^ri , i. e. the constant sacrifice of- 
fered morning and evening, in such a way that each of 
these is to be separately included in the number 2300 ; so 
that, in fact, only 1150 days are in reality designated. 
"What increases tlie difficulty of deciding is, that exactly 
such a phraseology no where else occurs in the holy Scrip- 
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tures. Yet there aye cases" which bear some analogy to 
this, in the Hebrew ; there is a very close analogy also to 
this mode of expression in the Greek; and the nature of 
the events described in the context may help us, moreover, 
to form some proper opinion in respect to the meaning of 
the peculiar phrase before us. 

Nothing is more common in Hebrew, than the repeti- 
tion of the saute word, either in order to denote intensity 
of number, power, quality, etc. ; or else to denote distri- 
bution. As specimens of the ficat kind, the reader may 
consult Gen. 14 : 10. Ex. 8 : 13. 2 K. 3 : 16. Joe! 4 : 14 ; 
of the second, Gen. 32: 17. Num. 17: 17. E2ek.24:.6. 
Geu. 7 : 9. But these usages do not bear directly on our 
present difficulty ; for ■ip_3 3^^; presents us with two dif- 
fertnt words ; which moreover ai'e without any conjunc- 
tion between them. On this latter circumstance stress 
has been laid by some critics, who aver that distribution 
is meant to be designated by the form of expression (with- 
out 1 conjunction), so that in reality only half the num- 
ber of days, =: IISO, is meanf. But on the circumstance 
that the Vav conjunction is omitted, it would seem that 
stress of this kind cannot well be laid. In cases where 
the repetition of the same noun denotes the conjunct idea 
of all, each, every, e. g. nj'iJ n:'^ each pear or every year, 
sometimes the Vav is omitted, and sometimes it is insert- 
ed ; for examples of omission, see Dent. 14 : 22. 2 K. 17 : 
29. 1 Chron. 9 : 32. Num. 9 : 10 ; yet Vav is inserted in 
Ezra 10: 14. Pa. 87:5. Esth. 3 : 4. Deut. 32:7, and 
many other cases, without any seeming difference of sense. 
If any thing is to be argued from the omssion of the 
copula, it would seem to be, that the two words, thus 
brought together, are to be considered as a kind of com- 
pound word. So Gesenius, Lehrgeb. p. 519. Indeed it 
wouli) be quite natural here, in case tlic writc-r did design 
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that the two words should be separately considered, so that 
each of them should be reckoned as a constituent part of 
the 2300, to put a Vav between them. Thus where abso- 
lute severalty is intended between nouns repeated, the 
copula Vav is always inserted ; e. g. Deut. 25 : 13, Ps. 13 : 
3. So where the two words -ij^s and ■^•yn^ come together, 
and each is designed to be separately considered or count- 
ed, the copula is put between ; e. g. in 1 Chron. 16 : 40. 
2 Chron. 2:3. 31:3. Eara 3 : 3. Jerome aays, tliat, in 
the case before ua, " veipere et mane auccessionem diei 
noctisque significat," 1. e. evening and morning signifies 
the succession of day and night. Indeed the whole seems 
plain, when referred to Gen. i., where the evening and the 
morning conatitute one day. Gen. 1 : 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 31. 
That the writer had the usage in his mind which these 
last cited passages develope, seems plain fi-om the order in 
which ho has placed the words, viz. by making evening to 
precede morning, because it began the day among the He- 
brews, And in the same manner the Greeks put the two 
parts of the day together, in their rvx^^Ji/it^ov (see 2 Cor. 
11 : 25), in order fully and emphatically to designate one 
complete day. That this is the simple object of the ex- 
pression now under examination, I cannot well doubt. 
The principal support of those who regard the 2300 as de- 
signating the offerings of the morning and the evening, 
and so as marking only 1150 whole days, is derived from 
the supposition that T"an is necessarily implied before the 
expression -ijii 2-\^ . Yet in v. 26 such an addition is 
neither made, nor is admissible before these words. On the 
whole, then, we must consider these 2300 evening-morn- 
ings as an expression of simple time, i e of so many dajs, 
reckoned in the Hebrew manner So Gesenius, Rosen- 
mueller, irSvprnick, and others. 

The tcMiudtion or frrmuiu-' a'l t/ium of these is Lnen 
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in the closing phrase : Then slmll the sanctuary be cleansed. 
The original Hebrew here, ffl-j'p pl^?"' > might afford room 
for some doubt as to the true meajting. The word iS'ij?, 
rendered sanctuary, has no article, (we should naturally 
expect one if it has this meaning) ; and the verb p^^C: ap- 
propriately nieans to justify. But this "erb also means to 
put right, to restore, viz. that which is in a defective or 
wrong state; and so it may not uimaturally be employed, 
here, to designate the restortdion of the temple or sanctuary 
to its proper state or condition. This was done by Judos 
Maccabaeus, as we have seen above, on the 35th of Dec. 
165 B. C. Counting back from this as the terminus ad 
quern of the 2300 days, we come to Aug. Sth of the year 
171 B. C. What are the events of this year, then, which 
correspond to that which is said to be done from and after 
the commencement of the period in question 1 

In vs. 9 — 12 of the contest, we are informed of what 
was to be done. " The little horn," i. e. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, " waxed great, and magnified itself," i, e, extended 
itself, " to the host of heaven, and cast down to the ground 
some of the host, even of the stars, and trampled upon them. 
Even to the prince of the host did it magnify itself, and by 
it was the daily sacrifice removed, and the dwelling place 
of the sanctuary was cast down." Here, it will be per- 
ceived, the aggressions of Antiochus commenced with his 
attack upon the prints of the temple, called the host of 
heaoen, but specifically upon the high priest, who is called 
the prince of the host. These are the leading facts which 
characterize the doings of Antiochus, from and after the 
beginning of the 2300 days. The profanation of the tem- 
ple and the taking away of the daily sacrifice follow on, 
very naturally, in the sequel. Does history present us with 
any thing that happened in the year 171 B. C, which cor- 
responds with this representation in Daniel? 
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Menelaus had, by his artifices and by bribery, obtained 
a nomination to be high-priest in the room of his excellent 
elder brother, Onias III. Antiochus Epiphanes had pro- 
mised this office to Menelaus, and he expected a large sum 
of money for bestowing it. But Menelaus, having obtain- 
ed it, was tardy in the payment of the stipulated sum, and 
was summoned before Antiochus in order to answer for his 
delay. At his departure he substituted Lysimachus in his 
place ad interim ; who, being urged by Antiochus and 
Menelaus, rifled the temple of its golden vessels, and sold 
them in order to pay the tribute exacted. Menelaus him- 
self was kept in his ofRce by Antiochus, merely because he 
had promised the king still larger sums of money in the 
way of tribute. In the mean time, Onias III., the elder 
brother and lawful high-priest, sternly rebuked Menelaus 
for his sacrilege ; and soon after, at the instigation of the 
same Menelaus, Onias was allured from his retreat at 
Daphne, whither he had fled for safety after rebuking his 
brother, and was murdered by Androiiicos, the vice-gerent 
of Antiochus who had gone to suppress a rebellion in Cili- 
cia. The Jews at Jerusalem, being highly offended with 
the profanation of the temple and the sacrilege of Lysi- 
machus who acted under the orders of Antiochus, rose in 
lehellion against Lysimachus and the Syrian forces who 
protected him, and cut off both this fraudulent administra- 
tor himself and the guards by which he was surrounded. 
Well might the prophet say then of the Syrian power or 
Mule hrrn, that it magnified itself against the prince of the 
host. 

Here commenced a series of aggressions upon the priest- 
hood and temple and city of tlie Jews, which, with occa- 
sional interruptions, continued down to the death of Anti- 
ochus, as before described. The difference, however, be- 
tween this period of 3300 days and the other periods, (viz.. 
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" time, times, and half a tiine"=1260 days, the 1290 days, 
and the 1335 days), is very plain and striking. There 
were during the lattei- three periods (excepting at the very 
close of the last), no interruptions of the tyrannical and 
overbearing power of Antiochua. But any one who follows 
closely the history of the whole 2300 days, will see that 
frequent and somewhat long continued interruptions of ac- 
tive oppression took place, during the former half of this 
period. It is evidently the design of the writer, in Dan. 
vm., to characterize the whole of the violent interpositions 
and assaults of Antiochus ; and so he extends back his de- 
scriptions to a period which embraces the whole of his ac- 
tual and grievous oppression. The tyrannical procedure, 
begun (as we have seen) in the latter half of the year 171 
B.CfWasoccasionalli/ continued by the murder of the Jew- 
ish ambassadors at Tyre in 170 ; by the subsequent slaugli- 
ter and captivity of 80,000 Hebrews in the same year, and 
also by the profanation and rifling of the temple. In the 
year 169, Antiochus was wholly occupied with his war 
npon Egypt; but in 168 B. C. ApoUonius, by order of 
Antiochus, took possession of Jerusalem and the temple, 
after which, for 3J years, was an entire and continued sus- 
pension of aacred rites and holy feasts. 

Thus we find, upon due examination of ancient history, 
that-afi lite times, tJius far specified in tlie hook of Daniel, 
may he easily and naturidly interpreted according to their 
plain and ohvtous sense. And inasmuch as the writer has 
not given us the least intimation that they are to be other- 
wise interpreted, what can be plainer in hermeneutics, 
than that the obvious sense of the words which designate 
time is to be followed '\ If this principle be not reasonable 
and certain, 1 tuow not where to find one within the whole 
circle of exegesis which is. 

Only one period more is named in the book of Daniel, 
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viz., the socaUed stvmty wechs in Dan. 9 : 24—97. It 
would occupy too great a portion of the present disquisition, 
to go into a minute investigation of this passage. Indeed, 
it would require a volume of considerable magnitude, even 
to give a history of the ever varying and contradictory opin- 
ions of critics respecting tliis locus vexatissimus ; and per- 
haps a stiJI larger one, to establish an exegesis which would 
stand. I am fuDy of opinion, that no interpretation as yet 
published will stand the test of thorough grammatico-his- 
torical criticism; and that a candid and searching and 
thorough critique here is still a destderalum. May some 
expositor fully adequate to the task, speedily appear ! In 
the mean while it may be truly said, that the time specified 
here is whiUy unlihe to any thing in the Apocalypse, and 
therefore it can have no distinct bearing upon, the present 
discussion. All that is necessary to be said now concern- 
ing this passage, has already been said in the preceding 
pages (p. 82seq.); and to these I must refer the reader. 

Before we take leave, however, of the book of Daniel, 
to which appeal is so often and confidently made by inter- 
preters who make 1260 days in the ApocaJypse to stand 
for so many years, we must advert to the references made 
to the prophet in two of the Gospels, by which, it is said, 

of his writings, which have already been explained above 
as having reference only to Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The passages m question are in Matt. 24 ; 15 and Mark 
13 : 14. The first runs thus : " When ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, standing in the holy place, (let him who read- 
eth consider I) then let those who are in Judea flee to the 
mountains, etc." The second is of the like tenor i " When 
ye shall see the abomination of desolation, [spoken of by 
Daniel the propliet], standing where it ought not, (let him 
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who «Tlpth ctnaider') then l^t thee who are in Judea 
flet to the mountains, etc In tlii'. last passage from 
Mark, the clause included in brackets is marked as ot a 
suspicious character by Knapp, and is giran up in the 
main by most recent critics Even Hengstenberg, m hia 
eftorts to show that the prophecy of Daniel is apphed m a 
dirtct way, by the Saviour, to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, still gives up the suspected clause m Mark , 
pp. 258, 267, of his Aeclitliett deb Datuel. But with me, 
the omission of the suspected clause in Mark makes no im- 
portant difference. All the copies of Matthew exhibit the 
reading ia question ; and the testimony of one Evangelist 
should be enough, for any one who believes in the divine 
inspiration of the Gospels. 

The simple question before us is ; Whether the Saviour 
has applied the prediction- in Daniel respecting the ^Ipi^ 
DTJtoa {ahmaination of desolation) to the Romans, and thus 
shown that we are not to apply it, or at least not to apply 
it exclusively, to Antiochus Epiphanes 1 

There are three passages in Daniel, where the phraseol- 
ogy in question, or nearly the same, is employed. These 
are Dan. II : 31. 12 : 11, and 9 : 27. Hengstenburg him- 
self gives up the two former, as being applicable, and as al- 
ways having been applied in ancient times, to Antiochus. 
Indeed the case is so plain, that no one can safely venture 
on denying it.' He strives however, witii much earnest- 
ness, to show that the phrase in Dan. 9 : 27 is that which 
the Saviour quotes and applies to the Romans. But of 
this many doubts might be raised. The form of the He- 
brew here serves of itself to excite some doubt. It runs 
thus: DOuia D^SIJJUJ 5)33 b^, which in the Septuagint is 
rendered (and also by Theodotion) ; 'Enl lo k^or pSHvy/ta 
tav eqijiiaasav, evidently showing ~ a different reading of 
the ancient Hebrew test, or else a palpable mistake of 
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the translator. It can hardly be supposed tliat Matcliew 
and Matk, or that the Saviour, borrowed the simple expres- 
sion ^slvyita r^g iQrjfibiircms from such an almost senseless 
version as that of the Seventy which is given above. In the 
Hebrew just quoted, caipui is not in regimen or the con- 
struct state; nor does Dtt'jj'3 assume the article, which, as 
being specific, it would naturally do here if it were in the 
Genitive. Every thiag which respects the form, manner, 
and (as I must believe) object, of the Hebrew phrase here, 
forbids us to suppose that MatL 34 : 15 and Mark 13 ;' 1 4 
are built upon it. Indeed if they are, the ori-ginal applica- 
tion of Dan. 9 : 37 to the Romans might still be called in 
question. The contents of the verse seem almost irresisti- 
bly to remind us of Antiochns, as described in Dan. 7 : 25. 
8:9—12. 11:31,45. 12: 11. I must conclude, Uiere- 
fore, that, the ^3«itiy|Ua ^(iij/iowsios in Matthew and Mark 
refers to Dan. 11 : 31 or. 12: 11 ; in either of which cases 
the original must have- designated Antiochns. 

Thus much I feel compelled to acknowledge, on the 
simple grounds of criticism ; although the admission appar- 
ently makes against the cause which I am now advocating, 
or at least it seems to concede a vnoroia or occult sense in 
the passages last referred to. Does it necessarily imply one 1 

The general principle of exegesis on such ground has 
been discussed above, and need not be here renewed. It is 
enough for the present to say, that the application of the 
phraseology in question (so far as it belongs to the book of 
Daniel) to the wasting of Jerusalem by the Romans, no 
more proves that such was the original object of Daniel's 
words, than the application by Matthew (in chap. n. 15) of 
Hos. 11: 1 to the exile of the child Jesus in Egypt, proves 
that Hosea 11:1 was originally a prediction respecting the 
exile of Jesus, In fact it is not a prediction at all, in 
any sense, but simply a historical declaration. But then, 
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how natural, and even appropriate for Matthew to say, that 
the words of Hoaea ; " I have called my Son out of Egypt," 
found a Tii^gonrie in the sojourn of God's greater Son there, 
and in his recal from that country ! A certain event hap- 
pened in ancient times, viz., the calling of God's Son (a 
collective designation of the Israelites) out of Egyptian ex- 
ile; a like event had recently taken place, when the Son 
of God in a higher and nobler sense was calJed out of exile 
in the same country. Was there not now a irlij^aing of 
the ancient declaration of the prophet, such as would com- 
pel almost every mind to feel the congruity of adapting 
that declaration to the recent events ? 

So is it, surely, with the case of Rachel weeping for her 
children, as described in Jer. 31: 15, and applied by the 
prophet to the exile of the Jews; while MatUiew (2: 17, 
18) applies it to the massacre by Herod of the infants who 
were in the town of Bethlehem. 

Perhaps even more than half oithe fulfilments {nl^fitaiTuq), 
spoken of in the New Testament, are of the like character. 
Why not apply this simple and well known principle, this 
obvious usage of the New Testament writers, to the passage 
under discussion, in which reference is made to the book of 
Daniel 1 I can see no good reason why they may not be 
so applied. But if this be allowed, the amount of the ref- 
erence in the Gospels to Daniel is, that he is appealed to 
as having described a waster of the temple and city of Je- 
rusalem in ancient times, of the like character and inten- 
tion as the waster who finally destroyed Jerusalem. What 
then took place had a Mi^joiut^ now, i. e. the like thing 
happened in a still higher sense. And why may we not 
interpret these passages, in the same way as we feel com- 
pelled to interpret so many others 1 In fact it seems to me, 
that the Saviour, or the Evangelist, (it is difficult to say inidch 
speaks in the passage to be cited, and it matters not for our 
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purpose), appears tohave warned the reader by the paren- 
thetic Bi'Bj'tnuomac vodjoi {let htm mho readeth consider), 
that the original words of the prophet were not intended to 
have such an application as is made of Ihem by the inter- 
preters in question, but only that they described events of 
altogether a similar nature. As of old, when Antiochus in- 
vaded Jerusalem and the temple, the pious Jews fled into 
the wilderness, so now, when the Roman power invades Ju- 
dea with purposes of destruction, Christians should flee to 
the mountains, etc. 

Viewed in this light, (and I am persuaded this is the 
light in which the passages before us ought to be viewed), 
these declarations of Jesus do not establish the position, 
that we ought not to apply the passages in Daniel accord- 
ing to the plain historical manner in which I have applied 
them. In vain do we seek in the book of Daniel, then, 
any justjficadon for interpreting 1260 days as meaning 
1260 years; or any justification for interpreting any of 
the times specified there in a manner contrary to, or differ- 
ent from, their natural and obvious meaning. 



Come we then, at last, to the Apocalypse itself. 
Here is perhaps more difficulty than in the interpretation 
of Daniel; but still we must travel in the same road as 
before, and see if we can find solutions which are satlsfac^ 
tory. This I apprehend may be done, if we continue to 
regard only the simple principles of interpretation. 

But before we undertake to do this, I must beg the read- 
er's attention to a few plain yet very important facts, in 
regard to the tenor and object of the Apocalypse. I can- 
not here discuss the topics which I am now about to sug- 
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gest at length, aor attempt the vindication of my views by 
appeal to all the minute particulars which the book of Rev- 
elations exhibits, and which might serve to confirm them. 
This must be reserved for another work of a more copious 
nature than the present, and where a more ample discus- 
sion than the present wouid naturally find an appropriate 
place. I must, however, beg the reader's earnest attention 
to the following suggestions, and eutreat him at least to ex- 
amine and well considet theai, before he decides against 
the views that may be proiFered in the sequel. 

( 1) It lies upon the face of the Apocalypse, from begin- 
ning to end, that it was written in the midst of a hitter and 
bloody persecution of the cAurch. The writer himself is in 
exile, " on account of the word of God and the testimony 
of Jeans," Rev. 1: 9; and the peraons whom he addresses 
are exposed, or speedily to be exposed, to all the hardships, 
perils, and temptations, which result, from persecution. Of 
course his object is to guard, to guide, to fortify, and to 
console Christians in such circumstances ; and never did 
a writer cleave more fully to his purpose, or execute it more 
effectually. The glorious rewards of those who persevere ; 
the speedy and condign punishment of persecutors ; the ul- 
timate and certain triumph of the church over all her ene- 
mies ; the universal spread of Christianity over the earth ; 
and the eternal happiness of all the faithful in the kingdom 
of God aiiove ; are unfolded on the pages of the Apoca- 
lypse, and stand tiiere deeply engraven in characters of 
light. He who runneth, may read. 

It follows now, from the plain and evident intention and 
object of the writer, that the hook before us must consist 
of matter appropriate to its design. If we deny or over- 
look this, we must of course involve the writer in the charge 
of having failed to execute his purpose, or of having ex- 
ecuted it in a, feeble or unsatisfactory maimer. 
10 
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Should we suppose, then, as many have done, that the 
Apocalypse is akjnd of Syllabus of civil history, or of civil 
and ecclesiastical history, disclosing the leading events 
that are to take place dowa to the end of time among na- 
tions and kingdoms, nothing can be- more plain, than that 
we should assign to it ah object totally foreign to what was 
appropriate to the time and circumstances of both writer 
and reader. I am aware that the very first verse of the 
Revelation proclaims the design of the book to be, " to 
show to the servants of Christ the things that must come 
lopasB." But what thiftgs?' The context and sequel of 
the hook must answer this question. The Apocalypse is 
no dissertation de Omni Scibili. It has an appropriate and 
limited object ; and this is, to show the servants of God 
the certain triumph of the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, and to hold out the glorious reward consequent up- 
on being faithful unto death. 

That I am correct in this position, I think no one will 
seriously . call in question who reads the book through, 
with his mind unembarrassed by any preconceived scheme 
of interpretation. And if 1 am correct, how is it possible 
to suppose, that the civil history of states and kingdoms, 
or of the various heresies which were to arise out of the 
church many centuries after the writer and all his readers 
were dead, are not only detailed in the book before us, but 
that the greater part of the book is occupied by this detail t 
Tet on such a supposition many a commentator upon the 
Revelation has built his system. 

But I have not yet done with the declaration at the com- 
mencement of the book, that the object of the Revelation 
is " to show the servants of Christ what must come to 
pass." Many, I am aware, have stopped short with this 
single consideration, and endeavored to justify their sylla- 
bus of civil and ecclesiastical history thereby. But there 
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is another most important circumstance attending this de- 
claration, which needs to be noted. This is, 

(2) That the things to come to pass are those, which are 

BHORTLy TO COME TO PASS. 

I cannot stop here to examine how often the repeated 
declarations of tliis book to this purpose have been over- 
looked, or the force of them evaded by ingenious conje&- 
ture. Most expositors have indeed made too little of th^e 
direct and pcffiitive declarations; but a few, such as Wet- 
stein, Herder, and some others, have made too much. 
There is a medium ; nor is it difBeult, as I apprehend the 
matter, to discover what it is. The great bodj of the 
work appears to me, beyond any well-grounded doubt, to 
have reference to events speedilti to take place, or at least 
speedily to commence taking place ; for the second catas- 
trophe is a prolonged one, as may be seen in Rev. xvi. — xix. 
A very small portion of the work, e. g. chap. xx. xsi;, 
has respect most plainly to the distant future. This is 
what the nature of the case would seem to require, and 
this too is what the nature of the expressions under con- 
sideration admits. More or less than this would not be 
compatible with both of these. 

We must now turn our special attention, for a few mo- 
ments, to the further development of the declarations in 
question. In Rev, 1: 1 the writer says, that God gave to 
Christ the Revelation, " in order to show his servants what 
should take place h -ca/H, speedily, Richly." In 1: 3, the 
author solemnly declares, that what is written in this book 
is of speedy accomplishment ; '0 xmQoq iyyig, the time is 
near, i. e. the time when what is revealed will be accom- 
plished. Thus much in the prologue to the book. The 
epilogue repeats three several times the equivalent decla- 
ration : Behold I come quickly .' 23 : 7, 19, 20. The com- 
ing of Christ is the main subject of the book; so that the 
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declaj-atioo here is, that what the book contains will speed- 
ily be accomplished. 

That such must be the meaning, is evident bj appeal to 
similar declarations in Rev. 2 ; 16. 3: 11, and 11: 14. No 
one can doubt, that what is said is what is meant, in these 
last cases. As little re^onabie doubt can there be, if 
philology is to be trusted, in the eases just cited from the 
prologue and epilogue of the book. 

What tolerable meaning now caii be given, and defend- 
ed on esegetical grounds, to the declarations in question, 
if we suppose that the main portion of the book relates to 
events some thousand and more of years then future ? And 
if every writer is to be permitted the liberty of explaining 
his own purpose, why should we refuse to John the liberty 
that we concede to all others 1 

But still, one more consideration is to be taken into 
view, to which I have already alluded. This is, that a 
very small portion of the book, (strictly considered only 
chap. XX,, for the sequel is mere expansion of a part of 
this), has respect to the distant future. So plain is this 
distant future here brought into view, that no explanation 
or defeilce of this position is needed. Of course some 
modification of the expressions, coming to pass quickly 
and coming quiclcly, is necessary. But here is no difficul- 
ty. The great mass of the book respects events in reality 
to be completed speedily, or speedily to commence being 
completed. On these the writer dwells at length, and 
spreads them out from chap. 6: 1 to chap. 19: 21. Of the 
distant foture he gives, even in the sequel, nothing more 
than a few rapid glances. In describing the neio heaoens 
and the new earth he is indeed more copious ; but this is 
a delightful tiieme, and is not 'pioperly prediction, but de- 
scription which is intended for the very purpose of creating 
emotion in the breast of his readers. 
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Thus considered, all harmonizes. We admit the full 
force of the declarations, that a speedy accomplishment of 
what is said, i. e. of the great portion of what is said, will 
take place. We interpret the words of the writer in a 
straight-forward manner, without resort to any subterfuges, 
without at all explaining away the writer's words. We 
extend the briefness of time for aecomplishment, to every 
thing in the book which in its nature is susceptible of soch 
an application. More cannot reasonably be asked; less 
cannot reasonably be assumed ; for every writer should be 
left, so far es may be, to explain himself 

(3) It would seem to follow from the positions thus laid 
down, that we are at liberty, or rather that we are obliged, 
if possible, to seek for a fulfilment of the predictions in the 
main body of the Apocalypse, within a time which is not 
far distant from the period when the book was written. If 
such a fulfilment can be found as coincides with the pe- 
riods named in the Apocalypse, then what good reason 
can, be offered why we should reject it? Or rather : Why 
we we Twt exegeficaJlt/ obliged to admit it 1 

That there are some designations of time in the Apoca- 
lypse, which are to be symbolically taken, i. e, which, 
though definitely expressed, are not meant to be urged by 
the reader in the literal shape, all, I suppose, will concede. 
For example; in Rev. 9: 10 it is said. to the church at 
Smyrna, that " the devil would cast some of them into pri- 
son, that they might be tried and afflicted for ten days." 
That a short period merely, but not a strictly definite one, 
is here meant, will be generally admitted. If the reader 
wishes to see how the scriptural writers can employ the 
number ten in such a kind of way, he. may compare 1 Sam. 
25-.38. Neh.5:18. Jer.42:7. Dan, li 12, 14. Act825: 
6, al. ; where he may find examples to this purpose. The 
10* 
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mind naturally prefers a definite, time, as being more en^ 
phatic ; hence ten days may well be talten for a short, but 
really indefinite, period. We may compare with such a 
usage the Latin s&c- centie.s (six hundred times), which, in 
tbe like way, means a large and indefinite number of limes. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention, that hour of trial, 
inK.cv.3: Hi,ra&aas season of trial; and such is the mean* 
ing of the word hmr oftentimes in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

Once more ; in Rev. 9 ; 10 it is said, that the army of 
locusts from the abyss, commissioned to inflict wounds up- 
on men like those of scorpions, " should have power to in- 
jure men_^iic months Now as the naturil locust malfcs 
his appearance about the commencement of May, and de- 
parts about the close of September it would seem quite 
plain that the writer had regdid to this m the limitation 
of the period during which the locufcta frcm the abyss 
were to torment men The de'-ign plainlj leems to be, to 
indicate that they shall torment them only lor a short pe- 
riod, like to that in which the natural locusts consume the 
productions of the earth Of course, i period strictly defi- 
nite does not appear to be here designated; for plainly 
such cannot have been the writer's design. We may there- 
fore reckon this among those cases, in which the use of 
numbers is to be understood in a tropical way. All at- 
tempts to show that a day for a year is meant here, would 
be nugatory ; for to what can 150 years in this case be ap- 
plied? Equally nugatory- is it to attempt the making out 
of any valid proof, that the exact literal^pe months is here 
to be insisted on. Any series of historical facts, which 
would accord well with the account of the ravages oi the 
locusts as here desciibed, neser has been, and m my ap- 
prehension nevei cin be, satisfactorily made out The 
whole is poetn, tropical description intended to show the 
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aggravated punishment which the persecutors of Chvia- 
tianitj will receive. 

But the designations of time in the Apocnljpse, about 
which there is any important controversy, may be found 
in chap. xi. — xiii., and in chap. xx. The latter, however, 
sfanda by itself; our principal concern ia with the former. 

In Rev. 11: 3, it is predicted that " the Gentiles shall 
tread under foot the holy city, forty and two months," 
which are equal to 3^ years or 1260 days. That Jerusa- 
lem is here meant, the very epithet given to it (holy city) 
shows; or if this should be questioned, v. 8th settles the 
controversy, for it names the city as the place where our 
Lord loas crucified. Besides ; the temple of God that was 
to be measured {11: 1), was there; and in chap, vii., the 
144,000 who are to be sealed, and thus exempted from im- 
pending evils, are all selected from the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael. Declarations such as these must identify the objects 
of chastisement in view by the writer, in all which he has 
disclosed in chap, v. — xi., viz. the destruction of the Jew- 
ish persecuting power. Jerusalem, as being the metropo- 
\is, is, 33 often in the Old Testament, made the symbol or 
representative of the whole country or nation. The reader 
needs only (o be reminded, how often Zion and Jeru- 
salem stand, in prophetic language, as the representatives 
of the Jewish government, polity, land, and nation, in or- 
der to accede to the position, that. the capitals in the 
Apocalypse are to be considered as the symbols of the coun- 
try and of the government to which they belong. 

When John therefore predicts, in Rev. 11: 2, that " the 
holy city shall be trodden under foot 42 months," this of 
course involves the idea, that the country of which the 
holy city is the capital, is also trodden under foot. To 
make their way to tlie capital, a foreign enemy, coming (as 
the Romans did} from the north, must have overrun a 
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great portion of Palestine antecedently to the capture of 
Jerusalem, The prediction of couise includes both, inas- 
much as the Iwly dtt/ is made the representative of the 
country at large. 

I understand this prediction as being in substance the 
same as that in Matt, ssiv., and in the parallel passages of 
the other Evangelists The consummation is related in 
Re7. XI., i. e. the consummation ct the event for which 
preparation had been making which preparation the 
Apocalyptist exhibits m ch p v ^\ Let us now resort 
to history, and see what the tesult of an inquiry respecting 
facts will be. 

Previous to the finil outbreak of a general war between 
the Jews and Romans there had been often repeated tu- 
mults and partial insunectionf. -md a state of great dis- 
quiet and insecurity for some time but especially were all 
these things greatly augmented in A D. 66 ; all of which 
corresponds well with the deaciiptions in the Evangelists 
and in Rev. v — \ At length m Oct of A. D. 66, Ces- 
tius, the Roman Piefect of Syria moved by the tumults of 
the Jews, laid siege to Jerusalem, nnd captured the lower 
part of the city ; but after a few days he abandoned (his 
enterprise and retreated. The unquiet state of things in 
Palestine being made known to Nero at Rome, during the 
winter that followed, he sent Vespasian and his son Titus, 
to subdue and punish the Jews. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year (A. D. 61"), Vespasian having collected his 
troops made a descent, early in the month of May, upon 
Galilee. The attack upon Palestine having thus com- 
menced, it was continued thenceforth with imabated fury, 
until the city of Jerusalem and temple were taken and ut- 
terly destroyed, early in Aug. A. D. 70. And although 
the war was still carried on, after this, against several 
small fortresses here and there, yet it was considered as 
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substantially at an end, by the capture of JoiuBaiem; and 
sucii was indeed tiie fact, for Titus and the main part of 
his army soon left the country. 

Here then are the 42 months in question, with the va- 
riations at most of only a few days, or possibly weeks. 
The time when the imperial power of Rome, i. e. Nero, 
made a formal declaration of war against Judea and com- 
missioned Vespasian and his son to Execute his hostile de- 
termination, may be fairly taken as Uie terminns a gno of 
the Jewish war ] for all that had preceded was but tempo- 
rary and local insurrection on the part of the Jews, and 
was resisted only by the subordinate authority and power 
of the Prefect of the province. This commission appears 
to have been given in the latter part of the winter of A. D. 
67 ; for we find that Vespasian, who repaired to Antioch 
after receiving it, in order to collect his troops, was not 
ready to march upon Judea until some time in the month 
of May of the same year. If we suppose now that the for- 
mer part of February was the month when war was de- 
clared, or the commission made out, we shall find that three 
years and six months elapsed, between this period and the 
taking of Jerusalem and destroying it, on the lOth of 
Aug. A. D. 70. 

During this period, the disciples of Christ, giving heed 
to the warning of their divine Master (Matt. 24 : 16 — 'SH), 
fled from Palestine, and retreated to the wilderness-coun- 
iiy east of the Jordan ; thus fulfilling, as we shall have oc- 
casion to remark in the sequel, the period of flight for safe- 
ty to the wilderness, which is attributed to the woman (the 
church), in Rev. 12 : 6, 14. 

Another 'period mentioned in Rev. II: 3 is of the same 
extent as that which has already been examined, and conr 
temporaneous with it. It was foretold by the Saviotir, in 
Matt. 24:9 — 13, that, during the aggressive war made 
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upon Judea, the spirit of persecution against Cliristian? 
would rage in aa unwonted manner, and many of hia dis- 
ciples pei'ish. Such was indeed the case. The fury of 
the Zealot-party was without bounds, when the rage of 
war had enkindled all their violent paseions. Although 
the great mass of Christians fled from before them and the 
Romans, so aa to save their lives, yet all did not and could 
not retreat. Many remained in their country, faithful con- 
fessors of Christianity even unto death. Against these 
imtne'sses (see Rev. 11: 3) or martyrs, the great l>ody of the 
Jews are represented as arraying themselves, in Rev. II: 
3 — 13, and as persecuting them unto death. For a while, 
the miraculous powers of some of the Christian teachers 
overawed their malignant enemies. Rev. 11: 5, 6. But at 
last the faithful witnesses were destroyed. The period of 
consummating their destruction is limited, however, in the 
same manner as that of the subjugation of Palestine. Dur- 
ing all the period of Romish invasion, the spirit of hostili- 
ty to Christianity was active ; and yet persecution unto 
death did not root out Christianity. It continued rising, 
it triumphed; for "the blood of martyrs was the seed of 
the church." 

The destruction of Jerusalem put an end of course to 
the Jewish persecuting power in Judea. Consequently 
the period in which . Christianity becomes triumphant over 
persecution there, is contemporaneous with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Nothing can be more clear, than that the 
period of the two witnesses is the same as that of " treading 
the holy city under foot by the Gentiles," Rev. 11: 2, 3. 
Two witnesses, and but two, are specified, as we may 
very naturally suppose, hecause "by the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word is established." 

The sum of Rev, xi. is, then, that the Romans would 
invade and tread down Palestine for 3^ years, and that 
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Christians, during that period, woiild be bitterly persecuted 
and slain ; but still, that, after the same period, tlie perse- 
cution would cease there, and the religion of Jesus hecome 
triumphant. The words of the Saviour in Matt, xxiv., 
compared with the tenor of Rev. si., seem to lead us plain- 
ly and safely to these conclusions. And in these we may 
acquiesce, because historical facts are before us, which 
serve to show that the forty-iwo months or 1260 da^s are 
to be understood in their plain and obvious sense. 

We may now come to the other periods, named in Rev. 
XII. XIII. The writer of the Apocalypse here passes to 
the second great catastrophe in his august drama, and 
commences it with a proem which is regressive. The wo- 
man clothed with the sun, and having under her feet the 
moon and stars, is a symbol of the church all glorious and 
resplendent in the eyes of God and all his faithful servants. 
The man-child who is born, and who is " to rule all nations 
with a sceptre of iron" (Ps. 2 : 9. Rev. 13 : 5), is doubtless 
the Messiah. The dragon ready to devour him at his birth, 
reminds us of Herod's attempt to massacre the infant Sa- 
viour at Bethlehem, when moved to such a deed by the 
great adversary of Christianity. The child caught up un- 
to God, is the Saviour ascended to glory. The flight of 
the woman to the desert, for 1260 days, at a period subse- 
quent to this (comp. vs. 5, 6), is a symbol of the church 
fleeing ftom the invading Romans and persecuting Jews, 
during the subjugation of Palestine. At Pella in the wil- 
derness, beyond the Jordan, the Christians of Judea found 
safety and freedom. Rev. 12 : 6, 14. The latter of these 
two verses designates again the same period of retreat and 
safety as the sixth verse, but in a different way, viz., it is 
designated {after the manner of Dan. 7; 25. 12 : 7) by the 
expression (me and Hnies and a half a time, Rev. 12 : 14. 
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When this period expites, then the church is freed from 
the desolating power in Palestine ; as it was, of old, freed 
from the like power in the days of Antiochus Epiphany. 
The similarity of events, in the two cases, gives occasion 
to adopt the same language in respect to the continuance 
of both. 

Only one more period of the like extent remains. It m 
that designated in Rev. 13:5; where it is said of the beast 
which rises up out of the sea, that ' he should have power 
to persecute during forty-two months' Who this beast 
was, we cannot, after the explanations given in Rei*. xvii., 
welt doubt. The persecitting power of imperial pagan 
Rtmie, and specially that power as exercised hy Nero, is, 
beyond all reasonable question, symbolized by the beast 
described in Rev. 13; 3 seq. 

The first position here, viz. that the persecuting power 
of pagan Rome is symbolized, will hardly be called in 
question. But the particular reference to Nero may not 
improbably be questioned ; and therefore, a few words in 
respect to this will not be out of place. 

To the beast is assigned seven heads and ten horns, Rev. 
13; 1. That the seven heads represent so many kings or 
empertrrs, (for both were called ^aaiXilq by the Greeks), 
is certain from the explanation given in Rev. xvii. 10. 
" The seven heads .... are seven kings." But in the 
language of the Apocalyptist, the beast stands not only as 
a symbol of the imperial power of Rome, generically con- 
sidered, hut frequently for that power as exercised by some 
individual king or emperor, e. g. Nero, Such is the usage 
in chap. xm. xvii., and occasionally elsewhere. It is im- 
portant to note this ; for otherwise the reader may be easily 
misled. Whenever the beast is distinguished from the 
seven heads, it then is employed as a generic symbol of 
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the imperia] power ; but when particular and specific ac- 
tions or qualities of a personal and distinctive nature are 
predicated of tiie beast, it designates the imperial power 
as individually exercised, e. g. by Nero. 

That Nero was in the exercise of this power when John 
wrote the Apocalypse, seems to be quite plain from Rev. 
STU. 10 : " Five [kings] are fallen ; one ia ; the other has 
not yet come, but when he shall come, he will continue 
but a short time." The five fallen are Julius Caesar, Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. Of course Nero 
is the sixth ; and he is therefore the one wfio now is. Gal- 
ba, who reigned but seven months, makes the seventh. 
Some recent commentators indeed, e. g. Ewald, Liicke, and 
some others, begiri ta count with Augustus, and end with 
Otho; but this was not the usual method of reckoning 
among either the Romans or the Jews, (as I hope to show 
elsewhere) ; for, that they usually reckoned in the manner 
above stated, may be seen in Suetonius' Twelve Caesars. 
So also in Orac. Sybill. V. 12. 4 Ezra 12 : 15. Josephus, 
Anticj. XVIII. 2. 2, also xviji. 6, 10, six. 1, 11, Chronicon 
Paacale, p. 533 (edit. Bonn.), also p. 360. And the same 
is true of some other ancient writers. This seems to fix 
both the date of the Apocalypse itself, and to designate the 
individual who exercised the power of the beast, when John 
wrote the Revelation, 

But there are other things in the Apocalypse which 
serve also to characterize Nero, so as hardly to leave room 
for mistake. Thus in chap. xm. 3: " [I saw] one of his 
heads [viz. of the beast] as it were smitten unto death; 
and his deadly wound was healed." Again in the explan- 
atory part of the second catastrophe. Rev. 17: 8, the angel 
says to John : " The beast which thou aawest, was, and is 
not, and will come up from the abyss, and go to destruc- 
tion ; and IJiosc who dwell on the earth shall wonder. 
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(whose names are not wrkfeo in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world), when they behold the heiist that 
was, and is not, and will nia^e his appearance," (nagtaiai). 
Once more in Rev, sTn. II r " And the be^st which was, 
and is not, even he is an eighth, and is of the seven, and 
goeth to destrnction." 

To recount the elTorta which have been made tu inter- 
pret these passages, would of itself require somewhat of a 
volume. I have never seen, and cannot find, but one pro- 
bable solution; and that is down from the history of the 
times, and particularly the history of what was said and 
generally believed respecting Nero, during his life-time, 
and even long after his death. I can give here only a mere 
sketch ; but this may aid the ftirther inquiries of the reader. 

It was predicted by soothsayers of Nero, early in his 
reign, that he would be deprived of his office, flee his 
country, go to the East, and there recover dominion, spe- 
cially in Palestine. Many foretold, that he would even- 
tually recover the whole of his former dominion. The 
passage where this is fully related, may be found in Sueto- 
nius' Nero, c. 40. 

This report was modified in the course of its diffusion, 
and assumed a great variety of shapes. The most usual 
one, by far, seems to have been, that Nero would be assas- 
sinated, receive a wound apparently deadly, recover from 
it, and subsequently go to the East and return from it with 
great power, ravage Palestine, lay waste the church, and 
finally re-enter Rome with fire and sword, and avenge hinir 
self of all bis former enemies. 

In consequence of this, the great mass of tlie communi- 
ty, at that period, do not appear to have believed in the re- 
ality of Nero's death at the time when he was assassinated. 
Suetonius has related (Nero, c. 57), that many even at 
Rome, for a long time, decked his tomb with Jlowers, es- 
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pecting and hoping that he would revive. Moreovet, iii 
consequence of such an expectation, persons feigning them- 
selves to be Nero, appeared in several of the distant pro- 
vinces, and made great disturbances. Suetonius has told 
the story of such an imposior among the Parthians ; Nero, 
c. 7, see also Tacitus, Hist. I. 2. Tacitus has also toid a 
similar story of another impostor iti Achaia and Asia Mi- 
nor, Hist. II. 8. This was in the region where the Apoca- 
lypse was written, and shows that such reports must have 
been familiar to John's readers. Dio Chrysostom, {a eon- 
temporary of Vespasian), in his Oratio de Pulchritud. (p. 
371) I'elates, that most persons supposed Nero to be still 
alive. 

Thus much for the belief of the heathen in general. 
Nor was this belief confined to them. Christians widely 
participated in it Passages in abundance are to be found 
in. parts of the Sibylline Oracles, some of which were 
written about A. D. 80, and others early in the second cen- 
tury, which show moat plainly how vivid the persuasion 
was, that Nero would again make his appearance, notwith- 
standing his apparently deadly wound. The reader may 
find them at great length, in Orac. Sibill. IV. p. 520 seq. 
V. p. 547 seq., also p. 560 seq., p. 573 seq., p. 592 seq., p. 
619 seq.; likewise in Lib. VIII. p. 688 seq., and p. 693 
seq. (edit. Gallaeus); all written by early Christians, and 
espreasive of their feelings and expectalions. So in the 
oldest Commentary on the Apocalypse which is extant, 
viz. that of Victorinus (t 303), it is said that ' Nero was 
the beast who received the deadly wound,' Rev. 13: 3. 
Lactantius adverts to the opinion, in his time, that Nero 
would yet make his reappearance, De Morte Persecut. c. 
3. ; and Sulpitius Severus, the ecclesiastical historian, 
near the close of the third century, adverts to the same ex- 
pectation; Hist. Sac. II. 28, II. 29. Dial. II. So late as 
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Augustine's time (about A. D. 400}, we find tlie same views 
still clierished, August. De Civit. Dei, XX. 19. 

The question is not now, at least with me it is not, 
whether the writer of the Apocalypse did himself partici- 
pate in this vulgar belief respecting Nero's reappearance. 
I have no apprehension that he cherished such views as 
these ; certainly not, if he were (as I believe) an inspired 
man. My apprehension is, that in describing the beast, 
i. e. Nero, instead of calling him by name, (which would 
have been, in connection with what he said, a treasonable 
offence), he has adverted to him as the person respecting 
whom the reports in qu^tion were current, and purposely 
adverted to hira in such a way, in order that his readers 
might easily know who was meant. 

Several circumstances serve to confirm this view of the 
ease. After describing the beast wliose deadly wound was 
healed, in Rev. 13 ; 3 — 8, he adds immediately ; " If any 
man h^ an ear, let him hear," i. e. let the reader very air 
tentively consider who is meant in this case. He then 
subjoins ; " If any one leads into exile, he shall go away 
into exile ;" Rev, 13 : 10. In other words ; ' He of whom 
I have been speaking, is the individual who exiles Chris- 
tians ; but mark well ! He shall himself speedily be ex- 
iled." In chap. XVII., the effort to guide his readers and 
put them on their guard against an erroneous construc- 
tion of his words, is still mote visible. After speaking of 
" the beast which was, and is not, and will come up from 
the abyss," he exclaims : ^JlSe o rov(o ex'^* <">(filar, here is 
a meaning which comprises wisdom." In other words : 
Some special sagacity is needed in the interpretation of 
this passage. 

By speaking in this way does not John show, that he 
does not expect his words, i. e. his description of the beast, 
to be understood as if he employed them simply to express 
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his own individual belief, but only that he introduces upon 
the scene the person of whom such things are reported, 
viz., such as that his deadly wound is healed, and that he 
will again resume his imperial power 1 

Is there any more difficulty in such a supposition, than 
there is when the Saviour says to the Pharisees ; " If I oast 
out detaons by Beelzebub, bff whmi do your sons cast tliem 
out ?" Matt. 12 : 37. Is there any more, than when Jesus 
speaks of "unclean spirits as toalking through desert 
places, seeking rest and finding none t" Matt. 12 : 43, In 
both cases the popular opinion is cited, without any re- 
mark whether it in true or untrue. The speaker had 
another and different purpose in view. So here , John's 
object was secretly to intimate to his readers, who was 
meant by the beast ; and in order to accouiplish this ob- 
ject, he has repeated those things which popular rumor 
had spread abioid respecting him, or at least alluded to 
them But, as I have already noted, he has taken care in 
each case, to give a cantion to his readers how they inter- 
pret this, or what nse they make of it. On any other 
ground, why should these caiitions be inserted in these par- 
ticular places, ^ind omitted in all tlie other symbolical parts 
of the Apocalypse t 

II the reader is satisfied, with me, that John might de- 
scribe Nero in this way, it will 'be easy to show him how 
well the description comports with the substance of the com- 
mon rumor. According to this, Nero was to be assassi- 
nated, and to receive a wound apparently deadly, and yet to 
recover from it. So says Rev. 13 : 3, " One of the heads 
[i. e. Nero] was smitten as it were unto death, and yet his 
deadly wound was healed." What can be more exact? 
To detail the widely diverse, contradictory, and ineffectual 
efforts that have been made to ejcplaiii and apply this in a 
different way, would occupy too much time here, and there- 
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fore be incoinpatibie with my design. The moat inge- 
nious among them ia that of Bertholdt, who suppoaea Ju- 
lius Caesar (who waa aeaaasinated) to have been the head 
that received the wound. But a couclualve objection to 
ihis is, that not only was his wound not healed, but there 
was not any report abroad that it wae healed. Another 
condusive objection ia, that the head which was wounded is 
described, in the sequel, as persecuting Christianity. This 
could not be true of Julius Caeaar, who perished half a 
century before the Christian era. 

Common report made Nero, after reigning a while, to 
disappear for some time, then to make his appearance 
again, as if he had come up from the region of the dead, 
and finally to perish. So Rev. 17 : 8, " The beast which 
thou sawest, was, and is not, and will come up from the 
abyss [the world of the dead, or the grave], and go to de- 
struction " To the same purpose exactly is the last clause 
of the verse just quoted; "Beholding the beast, that he 
was, and is not, and will make hia appearance, nagitjiai." 
In ^. 11 of the same chapter, a kind of paradoxical de- 
scription IS given of this same beast ; " The beast which 
was, and is not, even he is an dghth, and is of the seven, 
and goelh lo destruction." This passage resisted all the 
efforts of commentators, before they began to follow in 
the path where the hislury of Nero's limes led them. Now 
it becomes comparatively easy. Nero, who at firat was 
emperor, then was deposed and assassinated, and after- 
wards was, according to general belief, to appear again, 
would on hia reappearance, maie an eighth (SySoog, not 
o oySoos) ; while, at the same time, Nero had already been 
reckoned as one of the seven, and in fact belonged to them. 
If the reader will compare this part of v. 11, with the ex- 
pressions " will come up from the abyss" — " xal iiatjujTai, 
and will make his appearance" — in v. 8, he will see that 
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all three expreaaions are only diverse modes of designating 
one and the same thing. To say that he, " who had been 
one of the seven," mili be aii dghth, is of course the same 
as to say, that he will reappear, and stand again in his for- 
mer place. This, according to all but universal report 
and belief, Nero was expected to do. 

So paradoxical are all other interpretations of this pas- 
sage, or so arbitrary, so conjectural, so diverse, and there- 
fore unsatisfactory, that one is constrained to wonder how 
critics could have ever acquiesced in them. But in the 
interpretation of any book, where the reins are given with- 
out check to fancy and imagination, difficulties of this kind 
are leaped over instead of being removed. 

Enough to allow the probability, I might almost say the 
certainty, that Nero is aimed at in this part of the Apoca- 
lypse, This supposed, all the difficulties of the writer's 
language appear to be solved, and every thing moves on 
harmoniously. 

We return then to our principal theme, viz. the designa- 
tions of time in the l>ook before us'. 

To the beast, which we have just endeavoured to de- 
scribe, " is given power to do [his own will] forty and two 
months ;" Rev. 13 ; 5. The context shows that the power 
and will in questiou have respect to the persecuting of 
Christians. Bitter and bloody was this persecution ; but 
it was to last only 3^ years. 

Turn we now to the pages of history, and we shall find 
that Nero commenced his horrible persecutions of Chris- 
tians, about the middle or in the latter part of Nov. A. D. 
64. All agree that this persecution ended immediately on 
the death of Nero; and this took place on the day that 
Qaiba entered Rome and w£is proclaimed emperor, i. e. on 
the 9th of June, A. D. 6S. Here then is the often repeated 
and peculiar period of 3^ years, being only a few days of 
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excess beyond that measure of time. By tbis small excess 
of only a few days, no one of course can be stumijied ; for 
how is it reasonable to suppose, tliat in respect to a cele- 
brated period, so often repeated and already become so 
famous, a statistical exactness would or could be aimed at? 
Enough that only a few days at most can be considered 
as supernumerary. 

Thus becomes apparent the truth of the writer's most 
solemn declarations, both in his prologue and epilogue, 
that tlie time is sh(n-t_ or near, when what is predicted 
will take place. It is not necessary, as we have already 
seen, to suppose that these declarations, pertain to any 
more than the leading and essential parts of the book ; but 
so much as this we must suppose, in order to elicit from 
them any thing like their real meaning. The views which 
I have given above, aim at interpreting the book in con- 
sistency with those declarations. They do so by appeal to 
historical facts — -facts which evidently accord with the 
spirit and language of the book. 

In order to prevent all misconception of my meaning, I 
must here suggest, that while the destruction of the beast 
is by implication predicted in Rev. 13 : 5, as taking place 
after forty-two months, and thna relief and deliverance as 
being given to the church, yet the manner in which the 
second catastrophe in the Apocalypse, viz. what is con- 
tained in chap, xii — xix,, is presented, niakes on the whole 
the distinct impression, that the first routing of the beast 
or destruction of Nero, does not complete the wlioh of the 
catastrophe. Let the reader compare the I6th chap., spe- 
cially the close of it, with chap. svm. xix., and he will ea- 
sily discern, that although the beast of John's time is de- 
stroyed, and thus the heathen persecuting power paralyzed 
for a time, yet the writer evidently supposes the contest 
not to be wholly at an end, but continued for a period 
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which he dora not limit. Yet the ultimate triumph of the 
church IS certain ; and so chap. xtx. represents it. The 
great and leading event, however, which the writer had 
particularly in view, viz. the end of Nero's life and perse- 
cution, was to take place speedily, in accordance with the 
decKrationa of the prologue and epilogue, as exhihited on 
p. Ill seq. above. Such a view of the subject shows us, 
that an indication of the protracted contest of the church 
with the beast, is not inconsistent with the language which 
John has employed in the proem of his book. 

On looking back and reviewing the series of facts which 
have now been brought into view, it is certainly remark- 
able, that so many important occurrences, in the history 
of the Jewish and Christiaa church, should be limited to 
3J i/ews or forty-two months. The wasting of Jerusalem 
and Palestine by AntJochus Epiphanes, and also by the 
Romans, continued just about the same length of time; 
the bitter persecution of the two witnesses, and the retreat 
of the woman (the church) to the wilderness, were of the 
same extent of time; and finally the persecution by Nero 
parallelizes altogether with these events, as to continuance. 
No wonder then, that 3^ years (i. e. half of the perfect 
number seven) should have become a very common limita- 
tion of events which took place, or were supposed to take 
place, within a moderate perioii of time. Thus in- James 
5 : 17 and Luke 4 : 25, it is said, that in the time of Eli- 
jah " it did not rain for the space of three years and sis 
months;" although in 1 Kings 17: 1 seq. no limitation is 
assigned to the time. So the Rabbins : " He [the king 
of Babylon] sent Nebuzaradan, that he might lay waste 
Jerusalem three years and six months ;" Eccha IV. 12. 
"Three years and a half Vespasian besieged Jerusalem;" 
Eccha I. 5. " Adrian besieged Either three years and a 
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half;" Ecc. II. 2, " The punishmeDt of the antedihivi- 
ans, of the Egyptians, and of the impious Gog and Magog, 
in Gehenna, will be twelve montlis; that of Nebuchadnez- 
zai ind Vespasian will be S^ years Ecc I 12 All 
these ex irapleb and more which miglit be produced &er(c 
to show how extensively the limitation of time now in 
question was employed in anoient times It accorded 
with the great and well known periods of devastation in 
earlier times And such being the fact a statistical ex 
actness cmn t \e reasonably supposed to be aimed it in 
cases of thia nature Any near approximation to the 
mcT ure of time in question would of course be regarded 
aa a sufficient reason for setting it down under the general 

We hdie now gone through with all the de ignations of 
time m the Apocaljpse which are the subjeclt. of partieu 
lar mterest excepting one This is tl e Idmous t/umsand 
ycorb, ftom which the Millennium takes its name, and 
which is predicted in Rev. 20 ; 4 — 7. Is this to be literal- 
ly understood ? Or is a day here to be counted for a year ? 

If it were allowable for an interpreter to give that mean- 
ing to words which would best accord with his own wish- 
es, I should be altogether disposed to join here with those, 
who make every day to stand for a year. Three hundred 
and sixty thousand years, (for the year of prophetic diction 
ia, beyond all reasonable "doubt, 12 months of 30 days 
each), of uninterrupted prosperity to the church — of the 
church as extended over a great portion of the human 
race — is a most delightful idea. And inasmuch as the 
promise has been made, that " the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent's head," why may we not suppose that 
the universal diffijsion and triumph of Christianity will en- 
dure, for a period as long aa this'! Most gladly would I 
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find reason, if 1 could, to acquiesce in such a delightful 
view of prophecy. But the laws of iatcrpretation forbid 
me ; and how can I repeal ihem 1 

No intimation is given hy John, in Rev. 21) : 4—6, that 
days stand for years. The analog^/ of the boolt, if we may 
truBt the results to which we have already come, is against 
such an interpretation. Designations of time are, in their 
very nature, the least susceptible of all parte of language, 
of bearing a secondary or arbitrary meaning. In their 
own nature they are capable ol but one tiopical sen=ie, 
and this is where a few particular numbers are taken, by 
ctistomarj usage, as the symbols of some generic and ab- 
stract idea, e g when snot is taken as the symbol of 
eompJeteneba or JvlneiS, or i thousand foi the ideaof m«fft, 
great multitude, large quantity, etc Even this use is 
exceedingly limited extending to onlj three, '^eien, and 
perhap? ten, fbrtv, one thousand, and ten thousand In all 
other cases, number is simply number, literally number 
and nothmg else From the nature of the ca^e, those in 
stances onlj can be excepted, where the writer or speaker 
tell* us expressly, that he make'' a less time (e g one day) 
the representative of a greater period (e g one year) 

A thousand years, then, in Rev, 20 4—6, must mean 
simply what it says, or it must be interpreted as bemg 
symbolically employed in order to designate the genenc 
idea of a very long period. That the Scriptures afford 
some ground for interpreting it in this latter manner, may 
be seen by considering for a moment the nature of the fol- 
lowing expressions: "The Lord make you a thousand 
times as many as you are! God who keepeth covenant 
to a thousand generations. How should one chase a thou- 
sand ! If there be an interpreter, one of a thousand. 
The cattle on a thousand hills are mine. A day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand. A thousand shall fall at 
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thj ide Thou^li he live a thousand jeaia twice told. 
One min imoi g a thousand have I iound A 1 ttle one 
shall become a thousand The city that went out by a 
thousand And they sacrificed a thousand bullocks, 
a thju'find rams and a thousand larnbs [literal m one 
sense but havmg a tropical significance] One dij is 
with the Lord as a tliousand years and a thou md yeats 

Thus there evidently runs through the whtk Bible an 
idiom which employs a thousand as an indefinite expres- 
sion to de&ignale i great number a large quantity and 
we act consistently as critics if we so intLrpret it m Rev. 
20 4 — 6 But we tand on ground still mrre =ate and 
certdm if we interpret 1 1 simply in iccordance with its 
literal md ob\iouB meaning 

That the^jie/ proportion of men who will be redeemed, 
must be greater, yea much greater than that which will be 
lost, seems to be made certain by the ancient promise, 
that " the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's 
head." Gen. 3 : 15. But how can this promise be true, 
if, after all, Satan shall destroy the larger portion of the 
human race 1 We may reasonably conclude, then, that 
duiing the millennial period, when many of the present 
causes of abridging and destroying human life shall cease, 
and the means of subsistence be greatly increased, that the 
world will support some twenty or more times as many 
people as it now does, (which it is dearly capable of do- 
ing), and that the predominant portion of these, during all 
that period, will be Christians. I say the predominant 
portion ; for this is all that Rev, xx. allows me to say. Im- 
mediately after the expiration of the thousand years, Gog 
and Magog come np " from the four corners of the earth," 
i. e. its distant extremities — come up " in numbers as the 
sand of the sea," in order " to make war against the 
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saints," Rev. 20 ; 8. Now there is not the least intima- 
tion here, on the part of the writer, that Gog and Mag(^ 
are apostates at deserters from the Christian camp. On 
the contrary, their abode is not among Christians in the 
civilized and christianized parts of the world, but only 
in the four comers or most distant extremities of the 
world. That the number of them is said to be " like the 
sands of the sea," is enough to show, that Christianity had 
not yet, during the thousand years, extended to the aiSofe 
of the human race. That apostates from Chrfetianity,. 
and from, trtte Christianity, (for surely such is the religion 
of the Millennium), could at once be made of numbers so 
great as are here named, is out of all reasonable question. 
The thing is impossible on the ground of divine promise, 
and improbable as it respects the habits and the nature of 
sanctified men. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose to dwell on 
the question: Who are Gog and Magog? The reader 
may find them, and the history of the war which they will 
wage, in Ezelt. xxxviii. xxxix. When Ezekiel and John 
wrote, (iog and Magog, in the common language of the 
day, were names which imported in Palestine and in the 
East, what the word Scythian did of old to the Greeks and 
the Romans. They were the hordes of the northern Cau- 
casus region, who were regarded as bca-barians snA ({(1 
may make use of a phrase familiar to us) as living out of 
the world. ■ By people such as these, John predicts that 
the third and last great assault wiU be made upon the 
church. It will be violent, but short And the sequel will 
be the universal reign of Christianity; for Satan will now 
be cast into the lake of fire (Rev. 20 1 10), and there will, 
of course "he nothing ta hurt or offend in all God's holy 
mountain."* 

* [n Ezek. 38: 2, Gog and Magog aj-e aeeociated with Meshech 
mid Tabid; wMch ciTcumstance gives ub a oJae to the lacality of 
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The assumption so often made that the end of the wwld 
is immediately to follow the overthrow of Gog and Magog, 
is by no means certaia, nor even at all probable. It doea 



those nations. There is no room to douht that Mcahoch and Tu- 
bal lie near the south-eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea, or be- 
tween that and the Caspian lake ; see Kosenm. Bit. Geog. I. p. 240. 
Ges. Lex. in verba. The country of Magog must have been some- 
where in this vicinity, and most probably it lay northward among 
the Caucasian moontains. So the whole current of ancient vn'i- 
terB seems to bave decided. Jerome (on Eiek. 38 ; 2) says, that 
" Magog means the Scytbian nations, fierce and innumerable, who 
live beyond the Cancasns and the lake Maeotia, and near the 
Caspian Sea, and spread out onward even to India." In the same 
manner Theodoret speaks; and also Aaseman, Bibliofh. Orient. III. 
Pars. II. 16, 17, 30, The Arabian books are full of appeals to Gog 
and Magog; as may be seen in Klaprolh's Asiat. Magazine, 1. p. 
138 seq., where a large selection of passages ia exhibited. Moham- 
med hos more than once named Gog and Magog in the Coran. 
In Sura XVXII. 94, he alludes to Alexander the Great as building a 
high wall of brass and iron, between the mountain-passes of the 
north, in older to keep Gog and Magog from making excursions 
into the more southern regions. Toward the end of the world, 
this wall, as he represents it, will be broken down, and Gog and 
Magog will rush through, and lay waste the regions of the South. 
They, with other infidels, will (hen all be turned into Gehenna, 
and the end of the world will come. Another allusion to this same 
tradition, may be found in Snra XXI. 95 seq. 

In accordance with this, a Syrian Jacobite Christian, about the 
same period in which Mohammed lived, wrote a poem in Syriac 
hexameters, which has been published in G. Knos' Syriac Chres- 
tomathy, A. D. 1807. This remarkable production also assigns to 
Alexander the building of an iron wall' or gates between (he nortb- 
e'rn (^Caucasian] mountain-pasa, in order to keep out Gog and Ma- 
gog frorn more southern Asia. Near the close of the world the 
gates are to be opened, and Gog and Magog, with countless hosts, 
will overrun and destroy all the southern countries. 

Facta illustrating the traditions developed by these ancient wri- 
ters, may easily be stated. Russia look possession of the region be- 
tween the Euxine and Caspian Seas, about A, D. 177a. S. G. 
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not follow from the fact, that John immediately proceeds, 
ill his prophecy, to give an account of the general judg- 
ment All that follows from this is, that it was to John's 
purpose to touch next upon this, having shown the com- 
plete and final triumph of Christianity over all enemies. 
The usage of the prophets in respect to junctions of such 
a nature, in their descriptions, can hardly fail to be no- 
ticed by every observing eye. For example ; in Is. ii., the 

Emelm, a man of eolentlfio acqiiitements, was soon sent out to ex- 
plore tlie newly acquire d (erritorj. In his book of travels, publisli- 
ed In A. D. 1774, he mentioaa, that he found a high wall, wiUi tow- 
era at short dislancea, and much of them in a. slate of entire preser- 
vation, running from Derbend, the head quarters of the Rnasians on 
diB Caspian Sea, toward the Euxine Sea, and extending, accord- 
ing to the universal tradiUon of the inhabitants of that region, en- 
^ely to the Euxine Sea. All agreed in calling Ihis the wall i^ Gog 
and Magng. 

In addiljon to this it should be stat«d, that the celebrated English 
traveller, R. Kerr Porter, visited Derbend in 1813, where the same 
story waa told him respecting the wall in question; but accident 
prevented bis going to see it ; Travels II. p, 530, 

The reader who wishes to pursue the further investigation of this 
cui'ious subject, may consult RoEeiim, Bib. Geog. I. p. 244. Ritier's 
Erdkunde, Th. II, p, 834 seq. Bayeri De Muro Cauoaseo, Opusc. 
p. 94. Reinegg, Beschreibung des Caucasus, I. p. 130, See also 
Rosenm. Comm, in Ezek. 33 : S. 

Thus it appears, that those "Asiatic Scythians," Gog and Magog, 
were a people well known in ancient times, and greatly dreaded. 
We cannot suppose that either Ezekiei or John meant their names 
to be littmUy interpreted; but so much we must suppose, viz., that 
both prophets used tJiese appcFlations as ^miliar designations of a 
numerous and savage people. It is the work of destruction which 
they rush forth to accomplish — tiie destruction of the people of 
God. But they are speedily arrested, and meet with a fearful 
doom. So wiU it doubtless be witb the last and powerful enemies 
of the church, from wliatever quarter they may come. " When 
the enemy shall rush in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord will lift 
up a standard against them." 
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prophet joins the coming of the Messiah, with the severe 
punishment of the oppressive and luxurious Jews of that 
time. He goes sill further, and even apparently links the 
one with the other by the phrase in thai day. Again he 
describes, in most graphic language, the punishment of his 
contemporaries, chap. vii. viii., and then unites with this 
description one of the most prominent Messianic passages 
in the Old Testament, viz., that in chap, ix., "To us a 
Child is born, a Son is given, etc." In chap. x. he gives 
a copious account of the invasion of the king of Assyria, 
and of his overthrow; and then he immediately subjoins a 
glowing description of the Messianic and Millennial day, 
chap. XI. Here only the particle 1 {and),^^KnL in Rev, 
20; 11, stands between the two descriptions, without an 
intimation of any interval. With the overthrow of Idu- 
mea, in chap, xxxrv., he unites a glowing description of 
the Messianic day, chap. xxxv. In the last twenty-sis 
chapters of this prophet, the constant transitions from de- 
liverance out of the Babylonish exile to the deliverance 
wrought by the Messiah, cannot escape any hut the most 
inattentive reader. 

Thus it is inthe evangelical prophet. Have any others 
followed in the same path ? They have. The book of 
Daniel unites with the end of the four great monarchies, 
viz., the Babylonish, the Medo-Persian, that of Alexander 
the Great, and that of his immediate Successors, the com- 
ing of the Messiah, yea the coming of the Millennium. 
So in chap. u. vii. and ix. In other . prophets the same 
thing is equally common, in cases of Messianic prophecy. 

Well has it been said, by an acute and learned interpre- 
ter of our times, that the prophets are like those, who, 
placed on an eminence, have a widely extended view of a 
distant country. But that country is one of hills and 
mountains, not an extended plain. Of course they can 
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Bee only the tops of eminences, and have no means of 
judging how extensive are the valleys or tahle-Iands be- 
tween. They do not undertake, therefore, to calculate 
distances. In speaking of these things, tliey turn the at- 
tention of their readers only to what they have seen them- 
selves, i. e. the prominent parts of ihe landscape. 

So with John and other prophets. Great events — the 
prominences of history — are seen and described, but (for 
the most part at least) not the intervals of time hetween. 
In the case before us, the description of the genera! judgment 
comes after the description of the fall of Gog and Magog, 
because the writer, having now brought the church to a 
state of universal triumph and security, h^ens to complete 
his work by pointing out the glorious rewards that will en- 
sue, and the everlasting blessedness of the church triunj- 
phant 

My belief therefore is, that the setting sun of our world 
will be in unclouded glory. " Its hoary head," to borrow 
from a sacred writer, " will indeed be a crown of glory," 
My principal reasons for this are, that the promises made to 
the church and to its Redeemer; the benevolence of the 
Godhead, and the triumph of mercy over the malignity and 
craft of Satan ; and also the analogy of all God's purposes 
and doings, in which there is always an advance toward 
the highest good — all unite in seeming to require such an 
interval of rest and peace and prosperity to his church. 
How long this will be, how many will become sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty, I do not pretend to know. 
But so much we may believe, viz., that " the Seed of the 
woman will bruise the serpent's head ;" and therefore that 
the number of the redeemed, from our fallen race, will at 
last imroeasurably exceed that of the lost. 

What a consoling hope, in such a world of sin and misery 
as this! Few indeed, thus far, can with any probability 
12* 
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be numbered, among the ohildren of God Fiery )eat' ia 
sending its thirty millions to hi4 Iribuuaf, and lias long 
been ejcecuting tin, aime tremendoua tank But is it to be 
always so? The thousand years of triumph to the church 
we have seen not to be strictly universal, Nuntbtrs as 
the sand oftJte sea are still in the regions of Gog and Ma- 
gog. And shall one thousand years only, of the reign of 
Christianity thus limited, be allowed for the Redeemer's 
triumph, and more than MS thousand for Satan's? For- 
bid it, all that is benevolent in the Godhead I Forbid it, 
dying love of Jesus ! Forbid it, all the precious promises 
which the words of everlasting truth present, engraved in 
characters of light, and elevating the hopes of dying man 
to a heaven of unfading glory, filled with countless beings 
made in the image of their God and Saviour ! 

But while I do most earnestly hope, and cannot but be- 
lieve, that the close of the world's existence will be a pe- 
riod of great prosperity and glory to the church, I cannot 
in any degree harmonize with those views respecting this 
period, which apply to it the descriptions in Her. xxi. xxu., 
and the corresponding portions of the Old Testament pro- 
phets. The nao heewen and the new earth, in itev. 20 ; 1, 
is plainly not the old heaven and old earth refitted and re- 
paired. "The first heaven and the first earth have passed 
away, and there is no more sea," Rev. 21 : 1, Peter says, 
also, that " the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements burning shall be dissolved, and the eaith 
and the works therein shall be burned up, mrtixorianai, 
sluiU be utterly consumed," 2 Pet. 3 : 10. The general 
judgment, preceded by the universal resurrection of the 
dead. Rev, 20 ; 11 — 15, is evidently, in the view of the sa- 
cred writers, the end of the probation-slate of the human 
race. So Paul; who also informs us, that then the media- 
torial office itself will be given up, so that the work of re- 
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demption caii no longer proceed, 1 Cor. 15 : 24 — 28. 
These facts being thus plainly established, it f II t! t 
a place (so to speak) entirely new, fitted for tl d 

of beings with " spiritual bodies," (as Paul 11 th m 
I Cor. 15 ; 44), is absolutely necessary. The aj p 1 
. that the present material world is to be so imp d d 
modified, as to become the future residence of th bi d, 
agrees neither with the future state and condition of the 
blessed, nor with the declarations of the Scriptures, nor 
with the most ardent hopes of spiritual Christians. No; 
all true believers. " are to be caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air, and so shall they ever be with the Lord," 1 
Thess. 4: 17*. 

But, allured by the delightful prospects of the church 
which are unfolded in the Apocalypse, I am wandering 
from my theme. Let us return, and briefly conclude the 
present discussion, in which mere hints have been aimed at 
and suggested, by a simple recapitulation of what has been 
done, and the grounds on which it stands. 



"5 5. CoNCLUDiNO Remarks. 

There must be, there are, some principles applicable to 
the interpretation of language, which all men are bound 
to acknowledge and observe. If this be not true, then 
there is an end to all certainty in the results of interpretar 
tion, and we never can tell what the Scriptures do mean, 
or what they may not mean. 

The reason why I have endeavored to show that the 
dtmbk or occult sense of Scripture is inadmissible, is, that 
if we admit it, then we must give up all hope of ever fix- 
ing with certainty upon the original meaning of many por- 
tions of Scripture, and specially of the prophecies. If a 

* See the AppendiE, where this subject is rurther ejiamined. 
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part of what 1)311161 predicts, for example, must be applied 
first to Antiochus Epiphanes (which is certain), and then 
may be applied, as to its occult meaning, to Antichrist, to 
the Pope, to Mohammed, or to ail of these, then there is 
an end to all certainty in exegesis, because there is no tii- 
bunaJ before which the occult sense can be brought and by 
which it may be tried. It is because the prophecies have 
been so estensively interpreted in this way, specially in 
the English and American churches, that I have thought 
it important to say so much on this subject. He, who un- 
derstands the lengths to which this principle of interpreta- 
tion has been carried, will not accuse me of having over- 
rated the importance of the subject. 

It has also been a very common thing, even among the 
better class of interpreters in some eases, to speak of some 
of the prophecies, and to treat them, as having been unin- 
telligible at the time when they were uttered, and as com- 
ing to be understood only after they are fulfilled. Such a 
supposition of course throws to the winds some of the lead- 
ing principles of hermeneutics ; for if the language ever 
had a meaning, it must have been discoverable by the aid 
of those principles ; and if a meaning is ever assigned to it, 
it must be in accordance with these, or else it can be of 
no solid worth. An arbitrary application of language to 
particular events, without support from grammar and exe- 
gesis, is coT^ectia-e, not exposition. Besides all this, such 
a prophecy was at most no prediction sorely, uo revdatitm ; 
for, by the very supposition, it meant nothing intelligible 
before the events took place to which it relates, and there- 
fore could make and did make no revelation at all. - 

It is time for the Christian church to have done with 
such problems as these. -On such a ground, the Bible is 
no " light shining in a daik place," as Peter affirms it to 
be. It only adds another deepening shade to the gloom al- 
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ready spread around. "Why then should not such a prin- 
ciple, so dishonorable to divine teachers, and to that word 
which is " a light to our feet and a lamp to our path," be 
held up to view, and iis deformities exposed? 

As to that portion of this little work which has respect 
to the times designated in the Apocalypse and in the book 
of Daniel, the disputes of the present day aufficientJy show 
the necessity of such inquiries. I have endeavored to 
walk in a straight and simple path. My first great position 
has been, that tlie Bible means what it says. When it de- 
signates times and seasons, therefore, the simple and ob- 
vious sense of the words is always to be followed, unless 
there is some special reason for departing from it. That 
reason can be only one, viz., when the context gives us in- 
formation that such a departure is to be made. This is 
done in Ezek. 4 : 5, 6, and in Num. 14 : 34. The passage 
in Dan. 9 : 34 plainly, as we have shown pp. 83 seq., do^ 
nut belong to this category. Other cases than these, I am 
not aware of. In all others, therefore, where no such de- 
parture from the obvious sense is intimated, it follows of 
course that we are not at liberty to depart from it. If this 
be not a principle plain and certain, I know of none in the 
so called science of hermeneutics. 

My second aim in respect to this matter has been, ia 
prove that history has preserved to us such a knowledge of 
facts, as will serve to show that the prophecies in question 
have been fulfilled, in their plain and obvious sense. If 
this effort has been successful, then the whole subject is 
at rest. The conttoversics of the present day, about the 
Pope, and Mohammed, and the French Revolution, and 
the infidel corps of lllaniinati, and all like matters or per- 
sons, are things which have no specific ground or basis in 
the book of Daniel or of John. What John declared would 
take place shortly, happened according to his prediction ; 
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aiid if so, the dispute whether it is all to happen, over again, 
after so many centuries, cannot be a dispute of much in- 
terest or importance. One fulfilment is enough. 

Even if we should concede that 1969 days mean so many 
years, and that Romanism is the object of John's predic- 
tions, yet I do not see how we can ascertain where to l>e- 
gmthisperitd The Romish church v,is three or four 
centurie'j m coming mto being or rather one might even 
siy with truth that it was not consummated until the 
Council oi Trent Where then is the termimii a quo ? 
1 am aware of the usual period" to which so many refer 
the beginnings of this apostacj Bui they are not at all 
of a nature suihciently definitive oi decisive to be entitled 
to such a bad pre eminence It must be mere conjecture 
which fixes uptn the hegmning of ■iuch a period for such 
reasoDi and of courbe the fitrfniust be indefinite where 
the beginning cinuot be traced out with any dehniteneas. 
The truth IS ihXi lieathm idoJatry and that only is ihar- 
acterized in Rev xiii seq and all efforts to make out 
any thing different from this must be revf Iting to the sim- 
ple reader, who seeks merely to understand what the wri- 
ter meant. 

Plain as aO this seems to my mind, yet I see many, and 
some very sensible persons too, greatly agitated about the 
end of the world, which, as many predict at the present day, 
is to come in the Spring of IS43. I do not say, it will not ; 
for I do not know this. But I do say, that it would be well 
for the public to call to mind the many predictions of the 
like nature which hare already been wrecked, acd which 
were maintained with as much learning, and as much con- 
fidence too, aa present theories ate. Specially would they 
do well to call to mind the notable cMe of John Albert 
Bengel, a Prelate of Wiirtembcrg, one of the best Greek 
scholars and sacred expositors of the last age, and the ed- 
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iter of the famous critical edition of the New Testament 
which bears his name. His piety and talents are bejond 
fair question ; and sobriety, on all other subjects except 
the Apocalypse, was a prominent trait of his character. 
He spent the flower of hia life in pursuit of the secret 
meanings of the Kevelation. He came to a full persuasion, 
at last, that he had discovered them. He announced them 
to the world; and in so doing, he says, with much modes- 
ty, that the only reason he has to doubt the disclosure of 
these secrets is, that it was made to so unworthy a person 
as himself. Yet, in the fu]i confidence that the occult mat- 
ters of the Apocalypse had actually been revealed to him 
by the Holy Spirit, he published his book. Most devout- 
ly does he thank God for the wonderfui disclosures which 
it is designed to make. The grand period as to all the 
leading parts of the great drama, according to his book, 
was to be consummated in A. D. 1836. If the face of the 
world should not be entirely changed at that period, then 
the church, as he concedes, must believe that he has been 
mistaken. But that the change expected would take place, 
he entertained not a shadow of doubt. 

So far, this great and good man. And we — we have 
lived to see 1836, and the world is still moving round the 
sun, and its busy inhabitants going on much as in days of 
yore. We never once thought, at that period, of the Ben- 
gelian revelations; and cannot now discover the record of 
them on the page of history. 

Many a confident prediction, uttered by other romancers 
in prophecy, has met with the same fate, and been wrecked 
on tlie rocks wbitlier the mighty stream of time hath borne 
them. Such is doubtless to be the destiny of many others 
also; and yet, all tbis does not seem to diminish the con- 
6dence of those who write theological romances ! Be it so. 
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If there must needs be euthusiasts and visionaries, (and it 
would seem that there must be), why may not this depart- 
ment of oxcgeticfil theology exhibit iis due proportion? 

Once for a!l, however, we may beseech such imerpretera 
to listen to a word of caution. I will not reproach some of 
them, as I might do, with the presumption of undertaking, 
without any knowledge of the original Scriptures, to ex- 
pound a book, which, of all others iu the Bible, demands 
the deepest knowledge of the original language of Scrip- 
ture, and of prophetic idiom. But may I not ask, how it 
came about, that when Jerusalem was to be destroyed, the 
exact time was so carefully kept back until ihe very eve of 
its accompiishinent, from the disciples of Christ 1 Mark 
tells us {13; 3), that the three favourite disciples went to 
Jesus, and asked him questions respecting the time of its 
desolation. He also tells us, that Jesas declared "that 
lime (v. 33) to be unhtoum, not only to men, but to the 
angels in heaven, yea to the Son himself." It was only 
after the Roman army was in Palestine and had begun 
their task, that the time was declared to John, Eev. 11: 2. 

But we may appeal to a passage slill more applicable to 
the present case, and which comprises more within its 
grasp. The ansious disciples asked of the risen Saviour ; 
WJien wilt thou restore the kingdom to Israel? It matters 
not what particular thing they had in mind, i. e. whether 
it was purely the spiritual kingdom of Christ, or the eccle- 
8 iasti co-political kingdom which they had once been ex- 
pecting. The answer is one which should be engraven on 
a frontispiece and put upon the study door of every writer 
on the prophecies, who indulges the expectation of being 
able to point out the day and the hour of fulfilment, It 
was this : It is not foe you to know the times or the 

SEASONS, WHICH THE FaTHER HAS PUT IN BIS OWN TOW- 
ER. Acts 1; 6, 7. 
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If now it was not for even cqiostles to know these aecrets, 
is it for every curioua and speculating mind, that knows 
little indeed either of history or esegetical science, to teli 
ua all about such matters? Is it not presumption to en- 
gage in such an undertaking? God has tindoubtedlj de- 
termined upon the tiroes and seasons, when ali events that 
respect hia church will take place. But it does not follow, 
that he has revealed this matter to ua. We are aatiafied 
that he has not. Why not leave to him the secret things 
which he claims as bis own prerogative? Why assume to 
ourselves a position, which he does not allow ks to assume ? 

But alas! all the disappointments of writers teeming 
with fancy and filled with confidence, in days that are 
past, seem to have made no serious impreaaion on the like 
class of writers at the present. period. As soon as ruthless 
time mows down one bed of flowers witli his scythe, 
another ia planted on their ruins, with the hope of its pro- 
ducing a more permanent crop. And so it will stili be. 
When 1843 has passed away, and the world still moves on 
without being jostled from its orbit ; the Pope stiO issues 
his decrees from the Vatican ; the Sultan still haughtily 
points to his peering minarets and to the banners of Islam ; 
and faithful and humble Christians are still labouring and 
suffering as before ; then some more fortunate adventurer 
will discover latent error in former calculations, (as recent- 
ly has been done in respect to those of Bengel), and we 
shall then have a new period fixed upon as the consumma- 
tiou-period of all. But thi? will, in all probability, be far 
enough in advance to be out of the reach of the generation 
who are addressed, and therefore beyond their power of 
absolute denial or of decisive correction. When this is 
once done with some good degree of ingenuity, then a new 
tune will be played upon the old instrument; and it will 
be listened to and applauded because it is new. Thus we 
13 
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go on, amusiug ourselves from one decennium to another, 
ever pursuing in fact the same phantoms, -ilthough we give 
chase to them in different directions, When such pursuit 
will be over it would be as difficult to say, as to fix upon 
the specific period of the Millennium. 

It may not be improper here to remark, that while the 
exact tinie camiot be discovered by us, and is not (as I be- 
lieve) revealed in the Scriptures, yet sometliing may be 
said in respect to the probable period, when the genera! 
diffusion of Christianity will take place. My answer ,to the 
question respecting this would be, that it will speedily take 
place, whea all CArisiians, or at least the great hody of 
them, come up to the standard of duty, or come very near , 
to this standard, in their efforts to diffuse among the na- 
tions of the earth the knowledge of salvation. The divinely 
appointed means will secure the. end, because God will 
bless them. Every Christian, then, and every society for 
propagating the knowledge of Christianity, is helping to 
usher in the miJlenniaJ day, when they ply this work to 
the best of their ability. On such a ground, the strongest 
encouragement is held out to all faithful disciples. They 
may rest assured, that " their work and labor in the Lord 

But let us, on the other hand, suppose that a definite 
time has been disclosed in the Apocalypse, or elsewhere in 
the Scripture, before which it is impossible that the Mil- 
lennium should commence; what encouragement could 
Christians have to engage in efforts to christianize the 
world before that period arrives? They must take every 
step with the assurance that the end is unattainable. Di- 
vine decree has fixed the time, and disclosed it to them, 
before which all means and all efforts to convert the na- 
tions ningt be unavailing. The consequence of course 
would naturally be, a total remission, on the part of true 
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believers in the divine word, of all efforts to evangelize the 
world. And can it be thought credible, that the same 
voice which has proclaimed : " Go ye, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature," has also proclaimed (and therefore 
we may rest assured) that before the middle or close of the 
19th century the nations will not hearken to it? This is 
not the manner in which the great Head of the Church is 
wont to deal with hia servants. He has told them, that 
the times and the seasons fJie Father keeps in his own power. 
For the rest, they have only to obey his commands as to 
proclaiming the gospel, and leave the event with him. 

One thing-more I feel constrained to say, before I quit 
this theme of the latter day of glory. Whether we have 
re&pect to the Millennium, usually so named, or to a more 
piosperous period still, near the close of time, the extrava- 
gant apprehensions so often entertained and avowed re- 
specting this season of prosperity, seem quite unworthy of 
credit. The prophets have indeed employed most glowing 
language, m describing the future season of prosperity ; 
and all they have ssxA, will doubtless prove to be true, in 
the sense which they meant to convey. But let him who 
interprets these passages remember well, that they are 
poetry, and are replete in an unusual degree with figura- 
tive language and poetic imagery. Let him call to mind, 
moreover, (hat the language employed in the last twenty- 
fieven chapters of Isaiah, in order to describe the return 
fiom the Babylonish captivity, and the prosperity which 
would ensue, is scarcely, if at all, less glowing than that 
which has respect to the future prosperity of the Messiah's 
kingdom. Besides all this, he must never forget that the 
present stage of our existence is prohationary , and there- 
fore sin, suffering, and sorrow must be connected with it. 
Are we to be told in earnest, that men will, at some future 
period, he horn destitute of any taint or free from any 
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evil consequence of Aiiatn's falJ, and that they will be with- 
out sin, and need no regeueration or sanctification ? And 
must we thus be persuaded to believe, that they will not 
need a Sedeemer too? for this would be a necessary con- 
sequence of such a state of things. Christian churches, 
alfco, and a miuistry of reconciliation, will no longer be 
needed , and even ali civil government may be dispensed 
with I No; we must not indulge in such visionary con- 
ceits as these. The time will never be, so long as proba- 
tion lasts, when there will not be unregenerate men to be 
converted ; Christians to be instructed, guided, comforted, 
reproved, chastened ; and therefore abundance of work 
for Christian ministers. Their labours will indeed be 
crowned with success; but occasion for labour will always 
be occurring. " Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteueth," 
IB a truth neier to be lost sight of in the preparation of 
sons and daughters for a sttte of glory In the hands of 
God suffering and trial become the meanb of the ( hri^i 
tian s Ai^/ifj good and theiefore we cannot expect those 
means to be excluded from the miUentual '^ate A great 
diminution of evi! of every kind we ma> well expect when 
the latter day of glory shall come But men will still be 
frail dying creatures and undergo pain and decay They 
will be imperfect m hohness and will need tdmonition 
and correction Thej will 'Jtill only kniw in pirt and 
believe in part tnd will need i constint process of sanc- 
tification ind illumination The visionary schemes then, 
which represent the Millennium as the leturn of the primi- 
tive pandisiacal stite are not for a moment to be listened 
to by a sober and discreet man The ttate of Adim s 
race is hxed and certiin A wirld of sin and sufFenng is 
as sure to be their probationary habitadf n as (hat the de 
cree if God will stand Yet this same world will be the 
place \iheie his rich ^nd abtundn^ <,oipis i a iiij be 
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shown in the most conspicuous manner. ' Glory will be 
given to God in the highest, that there ia peace on earth, 
end that good will is manifested to the children of men.' 

It is no part of my design to utter personal reflections 
or to cast reproach on tbose, who, in England and in our 
own country, have for these many years been labouring to 
excite the churches to engage in speculations respecting 
the prophecies. That many of them are well-meaning 
men, and even men of ardent piety, I should be among the 
last to call in question. But John Albert Bengel was all 
this, and much more. He was a pillar of the higher order 
in the temple of God. His learning and philology com- 
mand homage even at the present time. Yet " the baBeless 
fabric of his vision has not left a wreck behind." And so 
it haa fared — so I apprehecd it will fare — with many a vati- 
cination equally confident with his. Why should we not 
take warning, when we hear the surges roar and see the 
breakers dash, to steer the good ship in a safe and more 
quiet direction ? 

If the matter in question merely concerned a few ardent 
men, prone to dive into turbid depths and seek for pearls 
there, we might leave them to dive, and pass quietly along 
upon our own way. Bat the church is assailed on all sides 
with the cMms of these hariolations. It haa even come to 
this, that the quiet and sober Christian is reproached with 
a woM offaiih, because he hesitates to engage in them, or 
to sympathize with them. Ministers of the Gospel are in 
some cases looted upon with coldness, and even with dis- 
dain, because they will not preach these fanciful interpre- 
tations. It is time, therefore, for common sense and rea- 
son to rouse themselves up for action, and make sober, 
honest, and thorough inquiry whether there is any good 
ground for all this excitement. There is nothing in sacred 
hermeneutics that casts such a stain on English and Amer- 
J3* 
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ican expositors, as the character of their interpretation of 
some parts of tho prophets. They have no standard, no 
landmark, no compass. Every man says " what is right in 
his own eyes," and then calls upon others to agree with 
him. The most ingenious and fluent man is most extensive- 
ly applauded ; ingenious in forming conjectures, and fluent 
in his mode of developing them. Thus, aa we might ex- 
pect, one book succeeds another with the greatest rapidi- 
ty; and the public, at least a portion of it, ever thirsting 
after novelty, and excited by the hope of obtaining a look 
into the future, receive every new actor in this drama with 
move or less of applause. ■ How often is one compelled to 
turn, away from such a spectacle, with an agitated and even 
mournful look, and exclaim : Wlien leill the churches, learn 
to beUeve what tltdr divine Master declared, in saying to 
his anadously inquiring disciples : It is not yours to 

One thing at all events must be true. If the Bible is 
not to be interpreted by the common principles of language, 
it cannot be interpreted at all, except by inspired men. Is 
there any promise to the church of such a class of inter- 
preters 1 If not, then our only safety lies in adopting and 
following out the common, weU-known, and well-establish- 
ed principles of interpretation. That these ace violated by 
the extravagant and unfounded views so common at the 
present day lies upon the very face of the interpretations. 
The main object of thi= little book has been, to show how 
they are unfounded and why they ought to be so regarded. 
And now I appeal to the sober judgment of every unpre- 
judiced re ider and ask him the question ; Am I not in 
the right n insisting that all designations of time should 
be interpreted according to their obuons meaning, when 
nr gotd lenon cdn be ^nen whj we should depart from 
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this ? Are not the historical facts that I have adduced as 
the fulfilment of events predicted, as true to the represen- 
tations in the prophecies, aa other fulfilments to which we 
usually appeal 1 If so, why should we not be satisfied 
with them? "Why should we persevere in looking to cen- 
turies in advance for fulfilment of that, respecting which it 
is repeatedly and solemnly declared, tliat it shall take 

^Z(We SPEEDILY? 

Particularly would I urge one consideration here. It is 
this. How could it so happen, that al! the various histori- 
cal events to which X have adverted as fulfilments of pro- 
phecy, and which, it must in candour be granted, look very 
much like fulfilments, should have happened at times that 
coincide so exactly with the times designated in the pro- 
phecies 1 One or two of these we might account for on 
the ground of accident ; but that so many events of the na- 
ture just described, should have all happened at the periods 
in question, and in regular order — is a matter which car- 
ries on its very face the stamp of lieing connected with 
prophecy. 

If the sober and. considerate portion of our religious com- 
munity can be jiersuaded to give some due attention to 
this subject, and to insist on the application of sound prin- 
ciples to all prophetic exegesis, an important end will be 
answered. If others more capable tlian myself, and who 
have more leisure, can be roused up to pursue the investi- 
gations which are here but imperfectly commenced, and 
to expose any errors, or confirm any truths, which have 
now been suggested, this little book will not have been 
written in vain. 
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APPENDIX. 



STRICTUllES ON THE REV. G. DUFFIELD'S RECENT 
WORK ON THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 



ScBCE the publication of the first edition of my Hints on 
the Intei-pretation of Pi-ophecy, a new work on the MiUenni- 
iim, or second Commg of Christ, by tlie Rev. George Dufiield 
of Detroit, bas uuiciti its appearance. It did not come into 
my hands, until the laat sheets of the second edition of my 
work were under the presB ; and therefore I could make no 
reference lo it, either .in my preface, or in the body of my 
work. It contains 334 pages ISmo, and is occupied with the 
exposition and delence of milleniiial views of a nature very 
diffei-ent fi-om, and in many respects entirely opposite to, 
those which are commended on p. 147 seq. above. Of course 
it became a matter of uiterest to me, to know what reasons 
could be given in defence of such view's; and it is surely a 
matter of some interest to the religious public to know, whe- 
ther these reasons may ^rly be deemed satisiactoiy. 

I have read Mr. D's work with all the attention which 
time has permitted. The result is, a deeper conviction than 
ever of the difficulties which attend the supposition of aper- 
aomd, a^xuA, an<l vitibk descent of Christ and the glorified 
saints to the earth ; and of their {jolitico-ecclesiastical domin- 
ion here. The author is very much in earnest, in his defence 
of such a theory; and he has i-ead somewhat extensively the 
more recent works of those who have assayed to defend it. 
He has, however, advanced but little which is really new, and 
evidendy depends, for most of bis appeals to the Christian 
fethers and other writings of semewhat remote origin, on the 
extracts which he finds in some of his favourite authors. 

If the time which he has expended in such a pursuit, had 
been spent in the direct study of the original Scriptures, he 
would have shunned many an error wliich hii has now coni- 
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mitted, und in all probability he would have grently mollified 
ihe incougruities in his work, which now abound to such a 
degree, that any one, who reada him through catefuUy, finds 
himself at leogfh much more prone to be surprised and as- 
tonished, than to become offended. 

It would be entirely out of place, for me here to esainiue 
in detail the various positions of hia hook. A review exten- 
ded to great length, or even a iittle volume, would be requir- 
ed in order to accomplish this. All which I can now do, or 
pretend to do, must be in accordance with the plan of the 
preceding pages, that is, to give a few hints. 

It has not been my lot to have any considerable personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Duffield.* But I have always heard 
him spoken of, by my brethren in the ministry, as a man of 
a kind and gentle spirit, uniting the Christian and the gentle- 
man. It was matter of surprise to me, therefore, when I 
found him speaking of those who hesitate about devoting their 
time to the study of what they deem to be obscure prophecies, 
as "having reason to fear, that the charge and censure of the 
Saviour for ki/pocrisy may be applicable" to them, and inti- 
mating that " tttey are not in earnest about heavenly things," 
p. 93. He does not mean he:;e to characterize mere scoffers 
at all divine truth, but he means such of his brethren as do 
not agree with him, in zeal for the study of what they deem 
prophecy too difiicult for them to understand. Still, he must 
doubtless be awai-e, thai many an honest and excellent min- 
ister actually entertains such an opinion, in respect to the 
difficulty in question ; and in many a case, too, the opinion 

* It was not until I had written nearly the whole of the remarlta 
which follow, that I was advertised, through the mediuio of a 
ftiend, that the title of D. D. had teen recently bestowed on the 
author of the book under review. J had every where designated 
him by the usual and familiar appellatiou, Mr. D. ; and es he Gas not 
siven to himself, in the title-pase of hia book, the additjonol appel- 
lation of D. D., I have thought it best, in reviewing my temiirks, to 
let the uaual desisuation remain. I advert to this subject only to 
show Mr. D. and his friends, that it is no want of courtesy in me, 
which indaees me to witlihold his new title. As he has not made 
use of it in his boofc, I deemed it probable that he did cot care lo 
receive tie proffered honor, and therefore would not wish lo have 
others treat him as if ha were jealous of his rights in this respect. 
The matter would not be worth adverting to, did I not wish to 
avoid even the appearance of treating Mr, D, with incivility. No- 
thing could be fuffJisr from my intention. 
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is well gi'ourded, because Hie person who entei'taina it, has 
neither time nor means for pursuing the study requisite to 
gain the knowledge ^vhich Mr. D. inaista upon. 

Again, on p. 71, be speaks of those " who neglect the 
study of the prophecies," as being "just as incredulous and 
unprepared to meet him [the Messiah] at his second com- 
ing ill glory, to establish bis kingdom on earth, as they [the 
Jews] were at his flrst" [coming]. Nay, "to the mass of 
Christian ministers and professors, the coming of Jesus Christ 
in glory . . . will continue tn prove as great a atumbling-block 
as his coming in humiliation and sorrow, for suffering and 
death, did Eo the learned doctors of the Sanhedrim, and to 
the majority of the Jewish nation," p. 71. Again, on p. 265 
he says, that the churches of this country " seem to be asleep 
on this subject," [the personal coming and reign of Chriet] ; 
and he lepresents the hope and expectation of converting the 
world by the usual means of grace, as "a fiital and danger- 
ous sentiment, and a iklee and unreasonable and unphiloso- 
phical [ ? ] hope." 

Throughout the work are here and there interspersed sen- 
timents of a similar nature. At one lime the opponents of 
his views are negligent of the Scriptures ; at another, they 
are prejudiced, obstinate, bent upon peculiar hypotheses, and 
swayed by their own system ; then, again, they are unwilling 
to follow the simple principles of interpretation ; and tliey 
are indifferent about the glories of Christ and the sauits. 
Moreover, some of them are led away by Platonic and other 
philosophy; and others, (pariieularly the author of Hints on 
the Interpretation of Prophecy, pp. 395, 409), are led away 
by Gerawm neology. 

In respect to being misled by Platonism and Gej-man ne- 
ology, whoever may chance to be involved in tliis charge, may 
equitably, as 1 should Imagine, make an appeal, aAer this first 
trial and sentence, to another tribunal than that of Mr. Duf- 
field. It is quite possible, however, as I can somewhat read- 
ily believe, that they may not deem the sentence, passed on 
them by him, to be of import so urgent and hazardous as to 
demand an appeal. Be this as it may, Mr. D. himself, at all 
adventures, whatever his other foulis may he, will doubtless 
stand acquitted, iu the Judgment of every intelligent reader, 
and freed from any possible charge, of heiiig led away 
either by Plato or by the Gei-mans, 
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It is enough merely to have Mnferf this topic. I pass to 
other considerations ; vemaiking only, that if Mr. D. expects 
"the mass of Christian miiiiaters and professors" lo give him 
the most kindly and patient hearing, (and truly he needs a 
hearing both kind and patient], it m not the wisest policy to 
bespeak that hearing, by blows somewhat rude and violent 
upon the very eara which are summoned to listen. 

His first essay, after some remarks on the duty of study- 
ing the propheciea, iB to establish henmnentkal principles ; 
from the application of which he expects to deduce his 
whole theory in respect to times future. His grand position 
is, Ihal all pi-aphecy istoht litebaily t«/e?yretei. By literal he 
means, (as he ayers, p. 34), " that system w^hich assumes the 
liia^ity, or UtUtrlad reaUMf, of the events predicted." More 
than sixty pages are occupied with illustrating and establish- 
ing this position. Often, in reading them, I have been con- 
strained to Slop and inquire : Does the author mean really to 
assert, then, that all the language of piophecyis to be liiend- 
ly interpreted ? Most of his reraarka led me, against my will, 
to tlunk that such must eventually be his posidon. More 
than once I began seriously to ask : And has it come to tliis, 
now, that we are to make a beginning witli the veiy first of 
all the prophecies in the Bible, and find out by a literal inter- 
pretation what is the meaning of the prediction : " The seed 
of the imman shall bruise the serpent's head?' 
- From this dilemma, however, after a long suspense, and 
not a little of douht about the real meaning of the author, 
we are at length somewhat relieved, by two chapters tmjigu- 
ralive, gifmboliml, and (jipicof language. Here we are at last 
informed, that the prophecies must be intei'pretud by the or- 
dinary rules applicable to language of a similar nature as 
elsewhere employed. In the sequel {p. 106 seq.) he informs 
us, that the prophecies exhibit idphabdical, tropical, and sym- 
bolical language ; and finally, in the way of appendix to this 
topic (p. 136), we are told that "there is a fourth style oi lan- 
guage . , . viz. that of Types." So far as the author goes 
correctly in the way of explaining any of these varieties in 
s^le, he produces nothing hut what is to be found in the 
usual pi-inciples of hermeueutics, Biit it must lie confessed, 
still, that he has here produced, in addition to these, some 
things which he may rightfully claim as his own. What 
sort of language the (dph,abelical is, in distinction from and 
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conlrasled. with the other kinds named by him, I have not 
been able lo make out by any thing which he has esid. We 
may easily distinguish between language alpkobetitMl and ^V 
rogijpftical ; but one would be put to serious difficulty, in 
proving that tropical language is not oipAoieiicni; orthat*j)m* 
bolical or typical language (to assume the author's nomencla- 
ture) is not alphabetical. In respect to ihese last tno de- 
signations, however, we have another reioarb to make, which 
is, that lypfg are not langut^e, but IHftgs ; ai/mbol is not lan- 
Itmguage, but Ihmg. Passages which present na with types- 
or symbols, are, for the most part, to be interpreted, (so far 
as the mere words are concerned), in a literal way; e. g. Ex. 
sn., which contains an account of the institution of the pasS' 
oter — which passover is a type of the death of Christ. Yet 
our author, while he says many things which are true and 
obvious, in respect to trope, and symbol, and type, has also 
presented many incongruities of representation, through fail- 
ure " to distinguish the things that differ." We may al- 
low a writer to speak of Epical language and symholieal lan- 
guage, in case he tells us what he means thereby, on the 
ground that brevity may excuse a little inaccuracy in modes 
of expression. But a writer wlio makes so much to depend 
on the I establishment of specific principles of interpretation, 
as Mr. D. does, or at least would seem to do, must be held 
to perspicuity and accuracy in the rfirfodif parts of his book. 

About ISO pages of the work before us are occupied with 
discussion respecting these matters. According to my appre- 
hension, all that is said might have been more plainly and 
piofitablj comprised within the compass of twenty-flve pages. 

But before. we proceed to examine the main body of the 
woik, 1 few remarks should be made on the statement of 
Mr D 's great fundamental principle, on which every thing 
m his book turns and depends, viz, thai the prophecies are to ht 
LiTEEALLT int^prfted ; and that by lUerul he means, that sys- 
tem of inteipretatlon "which assumes the iiteralite or 
HISTORICAL REALITY of the evcnts predicted," p. 34. 

Lest the word KleriUily should startle his I'eaders, he adds 
the epexegetical clause' designed to be its exponent or equiv- 
alent, viz. msTOKicAi. aEAUTY. We will, for the moment, 
accept the explanation which he gives, for the sake of inquir- 
ing info the accuracy of this fundamental position. 

A ftJsIoHc reality is something, or (as we may say) any thing, 
14 
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whicli takes place, or has an actual existence, in distinclion 
ti'om any (hing which \b merely aiipposed or imagiuary. Now 
there are as many i-ealitiee in the world of mind, sa of mat- 
ter. Nay, if we include within the circle of the world of 
mind, the Divine Being and angelic intelligencies, we may 
well say, lliat there are more historic realilies belonging to 
thp world of mind, than to the world of matter ; there are 
more, and more important things, Jd^torical red^itiea, connected 
with the invisible world, than with the visible onn. How 
shall WB show then, that when a spirittial exegesis (as the au- 
thor namesitj is given to any particular passage of Scripture, 
that it does not as truly present us with a ftwfoncnJ reolfl?/, as 
When we assign to it a meaning which has relation to exter- 
nal and visible occiirrencies ? It is easy to produce a familiar 
and undeniable example. Jesus declared to Nicodemus, that 
" Except a man be btim again, he cannot see llie kingdom of 
God," Now if the explanation which Mr. D. gives of his great 
principle is correct, we are not to give tliis a ^nrikial mean- 
ing, but a literal one. He cannot take refuge here in any 
thing which he says about tropes, or symbols. There must 
beaM«[oncaJreai%(inhis sense of the phrase) in these words; 
and this reality is one, according to the whole subsequent 
tenor of bis book, \yhich is of a vwMe and sensible naii:re. 
This is in reality a correct exposition and application of hie 
principle; and if so, and if (as is truly the case) this leads to 
absurdity, then there is not the weight of a grain of sand in 
what he brings forward to support the idea of a «m6(e, ter- 
restrial, fiiture kingdom of Christ. The simple question be- 
tween us and him is, not whether matter of fact or leMorical 
realib/ is designated by the prophecies, biit whether the reality 
heionga to the world qf matter or qfmind. We say, to the lat- 
ter; he says, to the former, if not eSclusively, yet primarily 
and principally. Just the same question, be it remembered, 
comes up in respect to the words of Jesus to Nicodemus. 
The principle of Mr. D.'s interpretation, which he applies to 
prophecies, would make Nicodemus altogether in the I'igbt, 
nay a sagacious and straight-forward exegete, when he asked 
the question : " Can he enter a second time into his mother's 
womb and be born ?" How now, en ihe ground of a visible 
historic reality being necessarily implied, are we going to 
prove that this is not the natural, yea, the necessary meaning 
of the words of the Saviour ? We could not piove it. And 
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yet we reject such an interpretation. Why ? First, because 
of the Datui'iil impossibility of the thing ; and eecotitil}', be- 
cause of the utter incougruity of such a sentiment, for. how 
could a second and merely natural birth prepare a man for 
the kingdom of heaven ? Even Mr. D. is compelled to go 
along with us here, and yield assent to our reasons. But just 
the same difficulties as these lie in the way of assigning hia- 
toru: reali^ to the prophecies about the futura coining and 
kingdom of Christ; I mean, of course, historic realiQ' in the 
sense in which Mr, D. employs this phrase, i. e. mundane, 
viable, palpable reality. It Is impossible in the natAire of 
thin^, that glorified bodies should dwell in and belong to a 
material world ; and it would be utterly incongroous with the 
state of perfection and glory that is promised to saints, to sup- 
pose that they are to come back from the presence and bea- 
tific vision of their God and Saviour, to a terrestrial, limited, 
and degraded condition ; for degraded it really is, in com- 
parison with their heavenly state. 

But Mr. D, does not appear, for a moment, to hesitate 
about these matters, for any such reasons as these. While 
he is frequent and occasionally somewhat vehement, in his 
charges of unfairness and want of candour upon chose who 
dit&r from him as to miliennial speculations, and seems lo 
consider them as wilfully shutting their eyes against the light 
of truth, and as refusing to apply the plainest and most co- 
gent rules of interpretation, he himseF still takes the very 
same liberties, in all parts of his system of religious belief 
which are not concerned with his great subject— -tiie very 
same which he censures in them ; in other words, in spite of 
all his seemingly unbending system of interpretation, he 
bends every where, in case common sense bids him. so to do, 
provided it does not interfere with his fevorite views in re- 
spect to Christ's second coming. How conyenient it is to 
see a mote in a brother's eye, while a beam is in our own, 
was long ago the subject of notice and animadversion ; and 
seldom indeed have we met with a ease, in our reading, 
where this is more conspicuous than in the present. But of 
the topic thus incidentally brought to view, in tiiese few last 
paragraphs, more in the seijuel. 

Mr. D. has done nothing in reality to establish an iutelligi- 
ble rule of heraieneutice, which will essentially aid him in 
his muiii purpose ; for historical reality belongs just as much 
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to tlie spirUwil world, us it does to the maleriat and visible 
world. And as a great portion of piophecy, beyond all rea- 
sonable question, has j-espect to the moral and spiritual con-- 
cerns of men, bo we may very rationally believe, that a great 
poitjon of it concerns the moral and spiritual world, rather 
than the terrestrial and visible one. All then is afloat, on 
the ground of Mr. D. We ai'e compeUed to leave the mat- 
ter just where it was when we began to consider it; for we 
have not acquired, by 150 pages of discnsrion, any new liglit, 
nor one single principle to which appeal can be made, with 
any success, for the establishment of his system. 

Coine we nest to the grand outlines of the system itself, 
which Mr. T). has exhibited and defended. He has under- 
taken to give these in chap. vi. p. 148. seq., and to present 
them in contrast vrith what he calls the system of the SpifH- 
ludists, i. e. of those who believe only in a moral or spiritutd 
Millennium. Passing by several inadvertencies or incor- 
rectnesses in his statements respecting the views of the 
Spiritualists, and overlooking some seeming attempts secretly 
to ally them with the skeptics, who expect only such a gold- 
en age as the perfectabiljty of man will usher in, we come 
at once to the very essence of Mr. D.'s literalism. We 
shall give, as briefly as may be, the leading featui-es of it, as 
developed on p, 163 seq. ; and give them, so ftr as brevity will 
allow, in his own language. 

(1 ) The literal restoi-ation of the Jews to their own land ; 
which will be either introductory to, or in the midst of, con- 
vulsions and revolutions among the European and Asiatic 

(2) An extensive conspiracy among antichrisdan nations, 
led on by some sovereignty, which shall be the Assyrian of 
Isaiah, the last form of Antichrist ; and this will lead to the 
great war of Gog and Magog as described by Ezekiel, and 
battle of Armageddon as set forth by John. All will issue 
in the destruction of the conspirators, p. 164. 

(3) Bnring or previous to these movements, Christ will 
come personally and visibly in the air, accompanied by the 
BOnIs of deceased saints ; the bodies of these will now be 
raised; while other saints, then living on the earth, will be 
transformed and caught up to meet Christ in the air. 

(4) Dreadful judgments will next be inflicted on all tlie 
apostate nations, by means of volcanic and other forces ; inys- 
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lie Babylon will in the sequel be destroyed, but not all the 
nations of the earth. 

(5) The saints, i. e. both those with raised bodies and those 
with transformed ones, will live, for a while, in the air with 
Christ, until- he sliall have executed bis judgmeniB upon the 
nations of the earth ; thus preparing the way for the national 
conversion of the Jews. 

(6) While his judgments are going on, the wickedness of 
tlie antichristian nations will come to tlie full ; so tliat he 
must needs now descend to esecute liis fiiud vengeance on 



(7) He will come down from the air, stand on the Mount 
of Olives,, and utterly destixiy the hosts of the wicked ; he 
will change the geohgical structme of Jemaalem and its vi- 
cinity by a terrible earthquake, and so transform the region 
ns to make it fit ibr building there the metropolis of the re- 
generated world. 

(8) He will re-establish the Theocracy in Jerusalem, in 
more than its pristine glory; the tentple will be rebuilt, and 
i-ife* ofiDorship he adapted to Hie dispensation:, isi whidi Jerusalem 
aad the Jeviish noiion, are to stand pre-tmineTii among" the no- 
fions, p. ]65. 

(9) After a series of years, all the wicked will be exter- 
minated on the face of the whole Roman [?] eatth; but there 
will be distant nations imextemiinated, on whom the Spirit 
will be poured out, so that nations will be. born in a day, by 
means of the saints who reign at Jerusalem ; and thus the 
whole world will be brought into a peaceful and blessed sub- 
jection. 

(10) The risen and glorified saints, in the new metropolis, 
will be kings and priests for the administration of the politi- 
cal and religious interests of the [Jewish] nation. 

(11) With the new Theocracy will be connected a (empie, 
built aiier the model drawn by Ezekiel ; and Jerusalem will 
become the nucleus and centre of all political and religious 
influences, 

(12) Christ, after his descent to the earth, in reality wiU not 
hainiudly dweU at Jerusalem, (be metropolis of his woildty 
kingdom, but make his appearance there ordg orcaswiu^y, 
according to rites and at seasons appointed by him His 
constant and habitual presence will be in. the New Jemaalem, 
the city which comes down from God out of hfa\en whiit 

14* 
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there is no temple, but Christ's presence constitutes its glory, 
aud the delight of the risen saints. 

(13) The glorious politico-ecclesiastical dominion will last 
a thousand years, Satan being coniiDed and resti'aiued. 

(14) During this period, the earth will uodergo a remark- 
able tranaformatioH, by gi*eat geological aud atmospheric 
changes ; so that, altliough men in the flesh will still die, yet 
the period of youth will only he in bloom at the age of 100 

(15) At the end of the thousand jeai's, Satan will be loosed, 
and ail the wicked wUl be raised from the dead. These will 
constitute llie Gog and Ahgog of John, typified by tliose of 
Ezekiel ; and these,' uniting with the deiil aud bis angels, 
will make a yiolent assault upon the holy city, the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Divine justice will then interpose, and hiu*! them 
all to Ihe bottomless pit. 

(16) The earth, thus fi-eed from its enemies, will at last be 
transformed into a paiTidise of purity and glory, the evei'last- 
ing abode of all the blessed, p. 166. 

In riew of a fheme so transporting, the autlior breaks out, 
at the close of this representation, into an extacy; which he 
also endeavours to communicate to hla readers, by alternate 
and rapturous expressions of his feelings both in poetry and 
u prose, p. 167 seq. 

Such then is the substance of the millennial system — such 
tlie product of the conjoint wisdom and skill of its abettors ; 
as Mr. D. himself has told us, on p, 163. I have made the 
whole sketch in the author's own words, as I proposed to do, 
with the mere exception that I have sometimes abridged 
in order to compress the i-epresentatlon. The Balica too are 
mine, and not his. 

Besides the eoap rf" oeil of his views which he has given in 
p. 163 seq., there is another and briefer one in respect to 
several parts of the scheme, on pp. 366, 367. There is but 
Uttle difference, however, between the two, which is of any 
special importance. From this remark we may except, per- 
haps, the fact, that in the first sketch, Ihe risen and quick- 
ened saints in genend are represented as " kings and priests 
thr the administration of the polilieal and religious interests" 
of the new realm (p. 165); while in the second, the collected 
Jews, it is said, will be the medium of reigning over all the 
earth, by Christ and his saints, p. 367. 
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The MQprcju diced and simple reader will probably inquire, 
with some amazement : What call be brought now, from the 
Scriptures, in support of such aiupendous ari'angements as 
these ? Who can satisfy ub about occurrencies, which would 
Meem to lie beyoad any re^ou reached by the loftiest or the 
most vagarious flight that the imagination of man has ever 
taken, or can fake ? On the subject introduced by these 
questions, something may be said in the sequel; but I must 
beg leave, for a few moments, to conduct the reader in quite 
another directiOD, in order to follow out the track of the au- 
thor. 

Mr. D., if we understand his views aright, is not accus- 
tomed, when he meets an opponent on the subject of the 
apostolical luixession of bishops, to attribute much weight to 
the authority or the opinion of the Christian Fathej's. But 
here we have no less than 100 pages, almost exclusively oc- 
cupied with what he calls the TraMionary IKstory of millen- 
nial opinions; see pp. 169—267. He denominates those 
•SntivaBenarians, who oppose his views of the coming and 
kingdom of Christ, and labours to show, that views like his 
own have been entertained not only from llie early ages of 
the Christian church, but even from the times in which the 
Hebrew prophets lived and wi-ote. 

He commences the sketch which he has given of this sub- 
ject, by a hearty approbation of the remark of Tertullian, 
quoted and lauded by Faber, viz. that Whatever Ufi-ft is tme ; 
uAoieiwr is later ia aduUtrate. In connection widi this he re 
minds us, that "it is certainly a reasonable presumption, that 
those who lived nearest tlie apostles, would be most likely to 
imderstand the genei-al import of their teaching and charges 
and exhortations about the coining of Christ, and practically 
to adopt their principles of interpretation," p. 170. 

The Romish church, in their claims of hierarchy; the 
English high-church advocates, in their claims respecting 
apostolical succession ; in short, every church, and all sects, 
Chat build on tradition rather than the word of God — ell i-ea- 
son in the same way; and so far as mere prindpfe is con- 
corned, all reason with equal force and correctness. 

In what maunei-, now, if such a stand-point must be as- 
sumed, shall we get at the general opinions of the early ages ? 
We have a sliort epistle of Clement, in the first cciiluiy, and 
a few fragments of writings hesides, more or less of which 
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are adulterated. Li the second century we have Polycarp, 
Hermaa (probably), Justin Martyr, Tertullian in part, Lenaeus, 
Athenagoras, and some fragmente of otheia, either disputed, 
or mostly of little significance. Now what ia-the characler 
of the exegeeis in most, I might aay, in all of these writings ? 
Much of it is such, confessedly, as would not stand a single 
hour's examination, by the test of fair and established herme- 
neutical principles. I could easily prove this, even ad naa- 
seam, if time and the patience of my readers allowed. But 
as to aucb as need proo^ I may refer them to such histories 
of interpretation as are deaignated abundantly in Morus, in 
Ernesti, in Meyer, and indeed in the worlts of all recent au- 
thors who have undertaken to write the history of interpreta- 
tion. The early patristic esegesis is, even to a proverb, not 
only oilen e^cti'avagant and ufisupporced by solid principles, 
ridiculous. The Jesuit with his seven 



0! the preacher who drew out the 83d particu- 
lar of resemblance between the hoi-ses in Pharaoh's chariot 
and the bride, i. e. the church, scarcely exceeded what may 
sometimes be jbund even in Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and 
Irenaeus himseUI 

These simple facts, no man well-read in regard to diis 
autgect will venture to deny. What now shall we make of 
them ? That such exegesis is IraditwTiary in the good sense 
of this word, and is derived from prophets and apostles ? 
Away fbi-ever with such a aupposition ! " Quo(!cunC[ue mihi 
nai'ras sic — incredulus odi!" God's eteraal and awful word 
must not be degraded by the conceits and dreamy visions and 
egregious piierilides of minds, either unenlightened, oi" enthu- 
siastic beyond the bounds of moderation, or fully and ear- 
neetly engaged in the pursuit of ^^les fatm. 

Who does not know — at all events, who that has read the 
Fathers for' himself does npt know — that although sincere 
and ardent Christians, as most of tlieni doubtless were, their 
minda, in many respects, were rude and uncultivated ? They 
emerged, at least most of the earlier ones, from the midst of 
heathenish darkness. They became, we will say, sincere and 
earnest Christians. But all the doubh-sense exegesis which 
they had been taught to apply to Homer, and Pindar, and 
othera ; all the MM/s/ictsm which theybronght with them from 
the heathen schools — were insensibly carried along by them 
Into tlie reading and expounding of the Scriptures. Tiiey 
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designed no wrong, by theii' fanciful and extravagant exege- 
sis. They only gave what ihey deemed to be innocent play 
to their fancy and iraaj^uation. But in this play they indulge 
quite too often for us to follow them. Eeligion cannot — 
must not be degraded by puerilities, which make it contemp- 
tible to a man of cultivated mind and taste. And 1 aiti bold 
to assert, that from Clemens Uomanus, down to a period later 
than the l>eginiiiug of the third century, there is not a single 
pacristical work, of any con8idei"able extent, in which may 
not be found conceits and puerilities, that would make an in- 
telligent schoW of fourteen years of age in our Sabbalh 
Schools, who has been well insti-ucted, blush to be regaided 
ns {iroducing or indulging. 

Those advocates of tradition, who stand aghast at the great- 
ness and tlie sacredness of the works of the Fathers, will 
doubtless lift up their hands in token of astonishment, at the 
boldness, or rather (as they will name it) the prMumplton, or 
the heresy, of soch a sentiment as this. Well — I shall en- 
deavor to bear it with some tolerable composure. I have 
beard the like of this in days that are x>ast, until it has ceas- 
ed to be an object of any great dread. But one thing 1 
have to say — and 1 wish them to mark it well — let them be 
careful bow they challenge the pnjof of my assei-tions. 1 
have read with my own eyes. I judge, therefore, for my- 
self. 1 can prove to any reasonable man, what 1 affirm. 
And before I dismiss the subject of these strictures, I prom- 
ise them some specimens, of what 1 have here alluded to, in 
respect to traditionary stories and interpretations, which will 
enable them to judge for themselves, whether I have not pro- 
nounced a sober judgment in relation to this matter. 

Let us, for a moment, turn our attention to the condition 
of the early Christian readers of the Scriptures ; specially to 
those who were brought up aa heatlien. Who instructed 
them in the prindpks of interpretation ? The apostles, and 
otlier missionaries preached ; and tlie Spirit of God came 
down and converted multitudes. But conversion did not 
impart infrfterfwol educadon. Their habits, their learning 
(what little they had) , had been of a heathenish cast. Time, 
pains, right insti'uction, habitude of study, must all concur to 
form the rational exegete. Hence the early ages of Chris- 
tianity give us noble specimens indeed of temper, feeling, right 
and warm affections, benevolence, beneficence ; but as to the 
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intei'pretaiion of difficult passages of Scripture, laiigudgo can 
hardly describe how puerile much of il ie. 

Still, I must eay a word, to pievent any mistake here in 
respect to my opinion of the early jkthei's. Some of ttieia 
wei-e men of distinguished talents. In other ciicumstauces 
of trainipg awd education, they would have shone conspicu- 
ously. They were,at least many of them, men of goodfaith; 
credible witnesses of facts ; worthy of deference even as to 
opinions, when their superiititionfi and their visionary fancies 
were out of the question. Whoever despises them, or disre- 
gards their testimony as to ^mple matters of fact, shows him- 
self plainly to be a prejudiced or an unskilful Judge, But as 
to Iheir ititerpretatioTis of prophecies which were dark, or dif- 
Hciilt to minds untrained in the Scriptures — they are most of 
them among the last to which we ought to think of appeal- 
iog- 

IlaTing said thus much on the general principle in ques- 
tion, I shall pass over the whole of Mr. D.'s hundred pages of 
patristical traditions, with mei'oly a few more suggestions. 

He first refers us to the Jewish Kabbies, and even to the 
Zend-Avesta, at a period antecedent to the Christian ei-a. 
Next, John the Baptist, the Saviour, and the writera of the 
New Testament, are all made to contribute something to es- 
tablish hffi Millennium. Then come Clement, Ignatius, Po- 
lycarp, Papias, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tatian, Clement of 
Alejcandria, and many others, some of which have not even 
left behind them any certain relics of their writings. AH 
these are made by Mr. D. to give testimony in favour of his 
cause ; or, (which he seems to regard as being equally in his 
fiivour), they do not give testimony against it. In this way 
he goes on until he comes down to a later a^e Nor does 
he ojiiit, even here, to trace out his trndiiummy history. But 
the fiithers who were opposed to the millennial views in ques- 
tion — Origen, Dionysius of Alexandiia, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Indeed most of the other distmguished fathers — he slips 
over with alight notices^ or with some littie efiort eitlier to 
make them indirectly contribute to his piupooe, or else to 
parry the force of their strokes, and dimmish the value of 
their opinions. 

There is nothing— or almost nothing — which cannot be es- 
tablished from the Fathers, in such a way. Theie is scarce- 
ly any absurdity in exegesis or theology, wliich somt; of them 
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have not uttered or patronized. It is the most convenient of 
all possible metliods of arguing, to appeal to tradition ; foi' 
there is no sect, and no entbusiasl, which may not find some 
prototype among the ancients. 

( haye observed, specially of late years, in my reading, that 
those always seem to rely most heartily upon the Fathers, who 
feel themselves to be most deficient io the i>ower of estab- 
lishing any thing directly fioin the Scriptures, So did not 
the first Protestants. The ScaiFrnnES are the sufficieht 

AMD ONLT RULE OP FAITH AMD PRACTICE, IS the basls of all 

true Pi'otestaiitism. Whoever builds on any other basis, vrill 
find, sooner or later, that he has built upon the sand. 

Mr. D. gives us, with no very sparing hand, extracts fi-om 
a number of the Fathers; but he lakes, for tlie most pai't, 
what he finds already selected for a purpose like his own, 
and leaves out what he would not wish to bring ibrward. 
Even in most of the passages cited by him, the evidence in 
fevour of his scheme is rather of the consimdive kind. Pa- 
pias, probably Jtistiu Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Lactanti- 
us, and a few others, were, no doubt, i-eal Millenarians, in a 
sense somewhat i-esembling that in which Mr. D. is a Millen- 
aiiau. The same is true of a few others; but they are most- 
ly obscure men. I respect many of them, because they were 
sincere, I cannot but respect the taienta of such men in par- 
ticular as Tertullian and Irenaeus. A more impassioned soul 
of oratory than Tertullian exhibits, caji scarely be foimd in 
the circles of any age or nation. ,His style is indeed rough 
and unpolished. His idiom, even barbarous. But sparks of 
celestial fii-e burst forth on every occasion where his feelings 
are excited ; and he breathes out the very soul of glowing 
eloquence. Irenaeus too was learned, ibr his time, sober for 
the most part, solid and judicious. Yet there were points 
in respect to which he became as it were a childish listener 
to fiction and conceit, and where, as we shall see by and by, 
the most incredible exti'avagancies were no obstacle to his 
failli. 

We have done with the Fathers, for the present We 
come then, at last, after ranging thi-ou^h 366 pages, to the 
BIBLE itself In respect to this I readily concede, in ac- 
cordance with Tertullian, Faber, and Mr. D. (see p. 163), 
that v)haUver is fast is true, i. e. tliat whatever was originally 
inserted and comprehended in the Scriptures, is ti-ue. In a 
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qualified Eonse I also concede, that whatcoer is later, is adulU- 
ralf,, i. e. UDdorsiandiDg tliis to mean, tbat whatever nuin- 
spired ineu have added to the Scriptures, or made to aeeume 
tbe place of tlietn, is apurioUB and of no biuding authority. 
But how can any considerate man possibly concede, that all 
the views and interpretations of the Scriptures, which belong 
to the early Fathers, are true and unadtdterale? In sober 
earnest, it is impossible to believe Ibis, without abandoning 
reason and common sense. It is impossible to do so, with- 
out degrading the Scriptures. Uniuepireti men are never in- 
fallible ; and the early Fathers belong most manifestly to this 

Let us go at once then to the Bible ilselC Mr. D. opens 
his argument in favour of his scheme from tins, by appealing 
to the much controverted passage in Acts 3:21, which 
speaks of " the heavens receiving Jesus Christ, until the timet 
of the reatiiution of all things, ojfS* X9°*^'' fiOKataatafsms 
nariBiv." These times he asBumes, as we might esiiect, to 
be the very timea so largely set forth and insisted mion in 
bis millonniiil theory. The heavens are to conceal the Sa- 
viour, and hide him from our fleshly vision, nntil tbe com- 
mencement of the Millennium; and tlieu they are to render 
him up, and he is to become visible again to ihe eyes of men 
on c&rtb. " Here," Mr, D. says, " there can be no question- 
ing of facts by any oue who admits as truth . . . the testi- 
mony of the apostle," A little farther on he remarks, that 
"it is of essential consequence, if possible, fo eidistthis text in 
faeour of this [his] view," To his own satisfitction he has 
made this possible. Without adverting, now, to the various 
mistaltea in criticism which the process of Mr. D.'s reasoning 
here ilevelopes, it is enough to say, that every thing depends, 
of course, on the meaning of xsorrav anoxaieaiottreiav, ren- 
dered in onv English version, times qf restitution. This our 
author of course considers as declaring in favoui' pf his views 
of restitution, L e. in fevour of the ti'ansformation of things 
in general at the commencement of the Millennium. The 
simple and literal meaning of anoxajonrttiaii is restoration, 
i.e. the putting of any thing which has been injured, has de- 
cayed, or is worn out, into a renewed anil good condition. 
It is undoubtedly true, that Peter might have employed this 
word, in case he had believed in the same Millennium which 
is advocated hy Mr. D. ; but it is equally plain and true, that 
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if he had a moral and spmiual Miilennium in view, he inig-ht 
appropriately employ it, jiiet nslhe apostle (Rom. 19: 2. Tit. 
3 : 5) speaks of the renewal of our minds. . Whea the Sa- 
viour speaks of spiiitual I'egeneration, he calls it hditg bom 
again. He does so, because language furnishes him with no 
more appropriate and siguificant means of indicating the" na- 
ture and consec[uence9 of a change of heart. Nicodemus, 
however, could understand hitn only in the carnal and mate- 
rial sense ; and this I tske to he esactlj what Mr. D. has done 
with the words of Peter, The language of this apostle, after 
all, may bo easily explained. In the first creation, God made 
all Bwy goad. Oi'der and hai'mony held joint sway over all 
hie dominions, Satan and sin, and sinning angels and men, 
have destroyed and disturbed this hai'mony and order. When- 
, the great period of man's probation and the process of re- 
deeming sinners shall be completed — when (as Paul says) 
the end eometk—lhen all will be restored, "A new heavens 
and a new earth" will arise, by the mighty power of God 
and the Redeemer, tvherdn will dinetl righUtmantsa, and right- 
eousness only. Nor does this at all involve the final and uni- 
versal salvation of all impenitent men,. and of the devils also, 
any more than the restoration of order and peace throughout 
thedomainsof an earthly prince, after a gi'eat and dangerous 
rebellion, necessarily implies that all the rebels should be re- 
tained in bis kingdom and pardoned, uistead of their being 
sent into remote banishfflent and exile. Such plainly are the 
times of restitution to which Foter alludes. It would, in fact, 
he jupt as congruous to interpret heing borii agmn literally, as 
it would to apply ihe text in question to the tenestrial, " geo- 
logical and atmospherical transformations" to which Mr. D. 
applies it. 1 aver this in all sincerity and earnestness, be- 
cause, (as I shall attempt to. show in the sequel), the king- 
dom of Christ, and the restoration which he is "to introduce, 
are essentially and fundamentally of n moral and spiritiial na- 
ture. Of course, if this be true, such an exegesis as Mr. D. 
gives of the passage, is altogether incongruous and inappro- 

Tn proof that Peter refers very properly to ^'the holy 
prophets" as predicting the reatoration pleaded for, Mr. D. 
refers lis (on p. 277) to nearly every oneof them, for passages 
of tine like tenor with that in Acts 3: 31 ; that is, as he ex- 
pounds them. How easily an; objects magnified or the colour 
15 
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of them changed, when we look through a glass appropriate 
to produce these effects. If we can only forget that we are 
using a magnifying glass, or one which has a stdn upon its 
Buriace, we may believe that we see every thing with our 
own proper eyes. And this is what Mr. D. has succeeded in 
completely doing, while inspecting the numerous texts which 
he has enlisted into his army. 

Having thus disclosed the fundamental principle of Mr. D., 
by the aid of which he summone help to his cause from the 
Scriptures ; and having advertised the reader by what means 
all texts come to be shaped so as to suit his purpose ; 1 must 
content myself, for the rest, with merely giving, for the most 
part, a list to the reader of the passages on which he places 
his main reliance. 

These are Dan. 7 : 7, 8, 19—25. Matt. 24 : 50. I Thess. 4 : 
14 — 17. 5: 1 — 6. Here "the descent of the Lord from 
heaven, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God; the resurrection of the dead, and Christians being 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air;" are all applied to 
the coming of Chiist before the Mdlennium, i. e. at the com- 
mencement of it; and so of all other remaining texts. In 
various ways lie lays undei contiibution, 9 Thess. 2: 5 — 7. 
Rev. 19: 11—31. Is. 63 I— a Ezek chap. 38. 39. Rev. 16: 
14 — 16. 14: 14 — 20. 1 7 (The authoi every where quotes 
this book by a new title, viz Jletxiatuins.) Zech. 12:9 — 19. 
MatLa4:30. 26:64. Mark 13. 26. 14.62. Liike3l:34— 27. 
1 Tim. 6: 14. 3 Tim. 1 : 10. 4:1,8. Tit. 2:13. A few 
other passages are incidentally quoted ; but the main reli- 

Specially and at length does he argue the point, that 3 Thess. 
3 : 8, which speaks of the " man of sin being destroyed by the 
irealh of the moidh and the brtghinEss of the appearing' af Christ," 
admits of no other than a strictly literal sense, p. 310 seq. 
For myself after turning this matter round and round, in or- 
der to view it on every side, I have not been able to make out 
what the breath qfthe mouth, in a strictly literal sense, is, of a 
being which at most has only a spiritval body {1 Cor. 15: 44, 
camp. Phil. 3:21); for such must he the case in respect to the 
body of Jesus in the world of gioiy. Nor amiable to see how 
bngMness (in the original, ^^mpavEi'^), in the strictly litered 
sense, can destroy either the man of sin, or any other man. 
It might put out their eyes, if carried to a certain extent ; but 
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this would not be to destroy them. And as to this last word, 
destroy, if all the rest of the verse is slnxtly Itieral, of course 
Ibis part of it m so. The consequence then is inevitable, that 
when Chiist comes, die man of sia and his adherents are to 
be annihilated; for nothing less th»a this can meet the full 
and literal import of the word afiiiruaei, destroy. 

Such are the Scripliire-proo/a. Next comes the effort by 
Mr. D. to remove the great stumbling-block to his system, 
viz. the day qfjiidgmenl, and the coming of the Son of Man, when 
this da; shall be usbei'ed in. 

Matt 35:31 — 46 atande apparently much in his way; 
more, as he thinks, than any thing in the Scripiures, Hence 
32 pages (p, 336— -367) are occupied with efforts to remove 
the obstacles which this presents. The sum of his results 
is as follows: (I) The nations in the flesh, and such only as 
have persecuted the Jews and the church {p. 364), ai* to be 
gathei'ed, judged, and destroyed; tuidthis judgmentis to last 
through cenJaWes, (p. 366) . (3) No resurrection of the wicked 
precedes this judgment, but only the resurrection of saints. 
(3) Christ, with the sainlg, who are hie messecgetB, is to come 
liierally, and the bodies of the latter being united to their souls, 
they afe to be employed in arranging and governing the new 
teri-estrial kingdom. 

Comment, on my pai-t, upon thiseifortof Mr. D., [and it is 
his princi{>al one), need he but shorL (1) Ch list himself 
says, that " he will come in his glory, wUk all Ids h>ly imgelt, 
when he is about to sit u[K>n his throne of judgment, Matt 
35: 31, Mr. D. says that he will come with all his saints, 
thus making ayyelot [tmgela) to mean holy men or aamU. 
(2) Christ says no more about the resurrection of the bodies 
of aainls here, than he does about that of dinners. He says, 
in truth, notliiug of either ; knowing, of course, that the mass 
of his hearers took the resurrection for granted. (3) Christ 
says, that ajl nations are to be gathered before him ; Mr. D., 
tljat only persecuiors of Jews and Christians we (o be judged, 
and these lehUe in the Jkah. (5) The sepai-ation of the two 
parties — sheep and goats — is affirmed by Christ to he com- 
plete, universal, and of eternal duration, vs. 33, 46 ; Mr. D. 
makes it the work of centuries, a long and difficult and grad- 
ual process, and finally extends it only to persecutors of Jews 
and Christians, 

Ma uy other difficulties in the way of Mr. D.'s scheme liere. 
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il would be easy to Buggest. But enough. He- contradictB 
directly the aasertions of the passiige in Matthew respecting 
(rfi nations ; he violates llie idiom of the Greek by making 
angels into sainU; he foists into the account just so much, 
arid no moi-e, of tbe doctrine of the resui-rection as suits his 
own purpose ; and he makes the process [and of course ihe 
punishment) a mere temporal and terresttial matter. Besides 
all this, he continues the connection of the sheep and goats 
for cenimies, after a final and uieriial sepnraiion is GSBectecl by 
Christ to be made. 

What shall we say now to such argumentntioa as this ? 
It would bo diiflcult to find in any or oil the adventurous 
works on the prophecies which have hitherto made. their ap- 
peaiaDce, any thing which exceeds this, either in boldness of 
asserliOD, or in unfounded and presumptuous criticism and 
philology. 

The remainder of the work is occupied with discussion 
respecting the seasons and tbe signs of Chiist's coming. 

As to the latter ; all' ihat is said in Scripture with respect 
to his coming in order to destroy Jerusalem, and coming to 
vindicate his church, etc., is_ applied by him, with litlla excep- 
tion, to the anleiniUeiimtd coming of Christ, and applied in 
what he names the liteml BBVtss. On this method of constru- 
ing the Scriptures, no more need here be said ; after what 
has already been said in the preceding pages. 

As to the time of his comiug, Mr. D. is not quite positive. 
Whoever wishes to see how singularly one can giope ahoul, 
who does not distinctly know the whence or ihe viJatlutr of his 
course, may consult p. 386 seq, Mr. Miller, in the judgment 
of Mr. D,, has not quite proved his point, respecting the com- 
ing in 1843, [p. 389) ; hut somewhere between 1843 and 1847 
will be marked, i^coi-ding to our author, " by vei'y clear and 
decided movements in God's providence," preparatory to the 
great epoch ; t6. The famous era of 1260 years he makes 
lo have ended in 1793- (p. 406) ; yet the Mlllenniuui has not 
come. It seems therefore to be rather dependent on the 
great period of 9300 yeais (Dan. 8; 14) ; and these he has ar- 
ranged in the most convenient manner possible. They may 
hove commenced in the year B. C. 536, or 518, or 457, or 456, 
or 444, or 434; and of course they may end in A. D. 1764, 
1783, 1843, 1856, or 186a So then, the g eat crisis, although 
not arrived, still draws nigh. Twenty-six years more, at most. 
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and then, we louBt all go up, at least once in a week (mo Is. 
flS: 23 decides), to worsbip in tLe antitype of Ezekiel'a tem- 
ple at Jerusalem ! 

If any thing could be stj-ange to tlie reader, in tlie way of 
exegetical development, after what we have already seen, 
one might think it parsing strange, that aAer expending about 
150 pages to prove the necessity of interpreting the prophe- 
cies Ulerailii, Mr. D. should eveiy where, without even the 
semblance of an apology or justification, convert all the dm/- 
periods of the prophets, so fai' as his purpose demands, into 
i(eor-|ieriods. Where now, we are constrained to ask, is the 
strenuous zeal for lilerality'? Not a trace of it seems to be 
left. The difficulty which doubters have about a dcy as 
meaning a year, is not even noticed, much leas removed. 
How convenient such a power of metamorphosis ! From 
one stage or form of development to another the author moves 
on, now vehemently urging the absolute aod Indispensable ob- 
ligation to construe every expression Iifer(i%, and Chen wink- 
ingevery thing of this nature entirely out of sight, or trampling 
it under his feeL How convenient, too, to have the choice out 
of *u: different periods, as to tlie time when the august dra- 
ma in question is to commence ! The latest of these peiiods 
may come, perhaps, even during the life-time of our author, 
and he himself may see what he believes to be the salvation 
of God with bis own eyes. But if not, then he will at least 
be out of the way of critics and commentators, who might 
be disposed to point theii' finger at some of Lis wanderings, 
or to remind the public of certain favx-pas made by him. 
He is, in this respect, somewhat more prudent and wary, 
than the men of April 3d, A. D. 1843. In respect to these, 
if I can be allowed for a moment to interfere, I would re- 
spectfully suggest, that in some way or. other they have in all 
probability made a small mistake as to the exact day of the 
month when the grand catastrophe takes place, the first i)/" 
^prU being evidently much more appropriate to their arrange- 
ments than any other day of the month. 

A short chapter closes the work, the object of which is, to 
prove to skeptics, that the events which Uie scheme of the 
author supposes will take place, are neither beyond the pow- 
er of God, nor even, in many respects, aside from the phy- 
siological constitution of the natural world. The sugges- 
tions in general which are made here, might, with some little 
15* 
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modification and correction, be well and tiuly made in re- 
gard To tlie future changes in the natural creation, which the 
Sciipiures in reality announce. Some of the particular 
-changes, however, which Mr. D. especlB, I cannot find to be 
predicted" in the Bible, and verily believe that they we not 
to be found there by any fair process of interpretation. 

The reader will now call to mind, since I have conae to 
the close of Mr, D.'s book, that I have left, without any spe- 
cial remarks hitherto, the main constituent parts of \Ae 
scheme, as exhibite<l on p. 160 seq. above. I did so, because 
I deemed it better on the whole, to make what few remarks 
I have to make upon these constituent parts, after the rfose of 
a general survey of his book, than lo interrupt that survey by 
any intermediate discussion. I must now request the reader, 
therefore, to turn back aud reperiise the leading features of 
the scheme in question, as eshibited on the pages named 
above, or in the work itself, in order that he may be enabled 
moi'e readily and accurately to judge of the remarks which I 
shall now subjoin. 

la a general point of view, there are seoa-id complaints 
which a reflecting man, who insists on some good degree of 
perspicuity and conciunity iu tVieological and critical matters, 
may bo disposed to make of Mr, D.'s statements. 

First, there is a want op explicitmess in respect to vari- 
ous important things, important at least to satisfy the reader, 
.in regard to the author's views and system. 

In No. 8 of the representation made above, it will be seen 
that Mr. D. assumes not only the restoration and literal re- 
turn of the Jews to Palestine, but the reestablishment of what 
he culls tJte ffieocraey ihere, the re-building of the temple after 
Tlzekiel's model (chap. 40—49, eorap. also No. 11 above), and 
the institution of "rites of worship adapted to the dispen- 
sation in which Jerusalem and the Jewish nation are to 
stand preeminent among the nations." Observe how guard- 
edly this is expressed. He does not speak out and say plain- 
ly, that the. Levitieat fUiMl of sacrifices, aud offerings, and cer- 
emonies, is to be reinstated; because this would be neither 
more nor less than a point-blank contradiction of what the 
author of the epistle to tiie Hebrews has afiirmed and taught 
at large. .And yet a theoemmi and rites of worship canuot fair- 
ly mean, in the idiom of theologians and critics, any thing 
less than this, although the hasty reader may nol, perhaps, at 
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iirst view discejn it But Btill, bold and uTiconipromiaiiig as 
tbe aiitLor usually is, in liis assei-tjons and theories, he liltes 
not to appear flatly to contradict an Epistle, which is mainly 
occupied with taking down and removing that very building 
which Mr., D. eoverlly endeavors to rear up and adorn anew. 
In BO many words, plain and mieqnivooal, the Old Testament 
repeatedly and in a great variety of ways, {I mean of course, 
when it is litsrcdly interpreted as Mr. D. would have it in other 
c^es), ileclares the renewal of the LevUkid rites, in connec- 
tion with the return of the Jews. Thus in 1b. 66 : 18—24, after 
a declaration that the Jews will be gathered to JeruBalem 
out of all nations, the context immediately adds: "I will 
take of them for priests and Lewies, saith the Lord," v. 91. 
So in Ezebiel, chap, xliv. and seqT all the special ordinances 
for the priests, people, princes, and strangers, are detailed ; 
all the laud of Canaan is apportioned, ell tlie ritual offerings 
and sacrifices are prescribed with the greatest minuteness; 
and even the very measures of the city, temple, and posses- 
Mons of the Levites, as also the names of the eity-gates, and 
every thing of this nature, ai-e all drawn out with exactness, 
like the diagi-am of a building or of a plot of ground; go that 
any douht as to what is to be the future ariangement of all 
tliese matters is out of the question on the literal ground of 
Mr. D. He cannot surely refuse to acluiowledge this, aflsr 
he has so frequently referred to this veiy sketch of Ezekiel, 
as exhibiting the plan of the future Jerusalem. 

Scores of passages might be cited from the Old Testament 
Scriptoies, oil of which are of the like tenor. The reader 
may justly complain, therefore, that Mi-. D. has not expliaUy 
developed the fiill measure of his convictions here ; or at 
least, has not honestly advertised his reader of the inevitable 
consequences of his scheme of inteipretation. 

Again ,. Mr. D. has tokl us (No. 12), that " Christ will not 
dwell habitually at the Jerusalem" re-built upon the site of 
the ancient metropolis of Judea, but " in the New Jerusalem 
which comes down from God out of heaven," and that he 
will visit tbe first Jerusalem here named only " accoi-ding to 
rites and at seasons appointed by him," i.e. {aslmust under- 
stand him) at the times of the usual fasts and feasts instituted 
after the example of the ancient theocracy. But he does not 
tel! us, first, wlxere, on this nether world, the New Jerusalem 
from heaven alights ; nor, secondly, dots he tell us explicitly, 
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lofio line ,tha-e, besides Christ -, nor, tliirdly, what soii rff inter' 
coiirse or relnlian eubsiBts between the heavenly- derived city 
and the earthly one. In No. 10, he represents all the. rism 
and ghnjkd saints as " kings and priests in the new earthly 
city, by whom the politieal and religious interests" of the 
new kingdom are to be managed. On pp. 366,367, he 
seems to tell qh, that the collected and converted body of 
the Jews are to perform this work. This apparent discrep- 
ancy has already been adverted to above; and I introduce it 
here, merely because it is a matter rathei too important to his 
system, to be left in such a floating condition. If the sainla 
are to be with Christ, who dwells habitually in the New Jeru- 
salem which is from heaven, how can they be at the same 
time living' in the earthly Jerusalem, and governing the 
world there ? If oE the sainis are to govern, then who are to 
be with Christ in the heavenly Jerusalem? If only the Jew- 
ish saints are to govern, then the Gtntile ones, living in the 
heavenly city, will enjoy much greater privileges than (he 
children of Ahi-aham. One wishes to know, at least, in what 
light the author views tliis subject. But he wishes in vain, 
fbr all is floating, varying, and of course uncertain. 

The list of difficulties oli the ground of imperfect and un- 
satisfiictoiy development might be easily swelled so as to 
comprehend many more paniculars. But I have aimed only 
3 proceed to another view of the repre- 
a which we have set out to examine. This is, 



Secondly, that i 
CIE3 AND rNCOHSRUiTiES iu the scheine of Mr. D., both theo- 
logical and critical. 

I shall not attempt to reduce the catalogue of them to any 
rigid order, nor to render it complete. To make it complete 
would indeed occupy more time and space than can now be 
spared. But the Allowing things seem plainly to belong to 
the subject in question. 
(1) On p. 163, thejrst act in the great drama is the restora- 
tion of the JetBs to their own land ; but on p. 366 seq., we 
have an account of "the Hsinte raised" amid tiie scenes of de- 
struction that have been going on, as sent forth, qfjer all this, 
to gather in and convert the Jen^. If now it be said, that 
the esj)re9aions on p. 163 allow possibly of a consistency in 
this particular; yet, at all events, p. 163 seq. represents the 
Jews as restored before the judgment and cxCiuction of the 
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wicked nations and the resun-ection of theeaiiits, wbilep.366 
represents the restoration of the Jews as after these events. 

(2) No. 2 informs us, that a great conspiracy among the 
antichristian nations will lead to the great war of Gog and 
JMagog, and the battle of Armageddon ; but according to 
No. 15, Gog and Magog are only the wicked, «Ao are raised 
Jrom, the dead c^ertke close of UieMUtentiijim. lam aware, thai 
the author has once intimated, that Ezekiel's Gog and Magog 
ace only typical of those in the Apocalypse. But in other 
places, he lias represented the new earthly capital and tem- 
ple as built after the model of Ezekiel, and spoken of the 
whole prophecy of Ezekiel as having a litereA fulfilment 
Now nothing can be plainer, than that the war in question, 
and the temple, and city, in John, ai'e of the same significance, 
and copied after the same model, as those in Ezekiel. If so, 
then the things predicted in the one cannot precede the Mil' 
lennium, and those foretold in the other /oW<mo it 

(3) Whatever the author may say, to reconcile his scheme 
here on mere typologiad grounds, another thing is very clear, 
viz., Mr.D. represents the Gog and Magog spoken of by John 
in the Apocalypse, as couBisting of only the ivicked raised from 
tte dead, (p. 166 and No. 15 above) ; while John liiniself rep- 
resents these same enemies as coming up^/rontf'ic^wconwrs, 
i.e. the farthest extremities, of (ftc earth. Rev. 30: 8, And are 
there no wicked men, then, who are buried elsewhere than 
in these extremities, and who mnst be raised up, at the end 
of a»e world? 

(4) In No. 3 we are told, that the saints with their resur- 
rection-bodies, and the saints caugid up to meet iJte Lord in the 
AIR, will dwell in the airy region for a series of yeaj-s unde- 
fined, while the pi-ocess of exterminating antichrietian nations 
is going on. In what part of the Scriptures is it revealed, 
that Christ dwells, or will dwell, in the air ? The Bible al- 
lots to Solan this place of re^denee, before his confinement 
during the Millenuiiun, Eph. 3:2. 6:13, where ^i' roig inov- 
garloig seems plainly to mean the aerial itgions. The air is 
a new abode of Christ and the saints. 

(5) When Christ and his saints descend from the air upon 
mount Olivet, " to change the geological structure" of the re- 
gion and fit it for the new city (No. 7), and the eartli is to 
" undergo great geolo^cal and atmospherical changes " (No. 
14), do Christ and his saints also undergo a new ti-ansforma- 
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lion, in order to fit them for terrestrial abodes ? Or ran such 
bodies as they have live equally well in heaven, ov in the sir 
aboie, or on the world below ? 

(6) There are some serioue difficulties in respect to the na- 
tions to be destroyed at Christ's coming. At one time, it is 
the onft'cftmiioji Datione aud bujslic Babylon (pp. 164, 366); 
at anotliev, those only who have [wrsecuted Jews and Chris- 
tians (p. 366) , Are not idolaters, then, of the heathen world, 
aniicftmliOJi? Or it all are to be destroyed who are opposed 
to Chrisliauity, who are the nations left, that are lo be horn in 
a day by means of the saints at JeriisaJem .'' No. 9. 

(7) One representatiou iiiibrms us, that all the wicked on 
the fece of the whole Eoman earth are to be estermiDated 
after a series of years (p. 165) ; what part and how much of 
the earth will be Roman, at the beginning of tiie Millennium ? 

(8) The new temple at Jerusalem being " the nucleus and 
centre of all i-eiigious and political influences," an^l all the 
nations of the earth bein^ nnited to it, (p. 165 and No. 11), 
inwkat way are all the inhabitantsof the earth, or "all flesh," 
to " go up from one new moon to another, and from one sab- 
bath to another," in order to worship there ? For so Is. 66 : 
23 assures us they will do, if interpreted by the rules of Mr. D. 

(9) Mr. D. has given us no clue, by which we can discover 
how long it will take to convert the nations, ihat are uncon- 
verted at the time when Christ and the saints descend; nor 
how much time vrill be occupied witli destioying all the 
wicked living upon Soman ground ; but be this sooner or later, 
when it is achieved, what object in particular is to be gained, 
by the saints' dwelling any longer, either on the gartA at large, 
or in the political metropolis ? Their work is done ; and 
why should their terrene residence be any longer protracted ? 

(10) The Bible tells lis, in many places, that all Christians 
will be made Hngs and priests to God ; if liteiully so, then 
who are to he the subjects, after all men are converted and 
become Christians ? When all aie kings, who are to be iided ? 

(11) What is the use of tlie ojeiings to be made at Jerusa- 
lem during the Millennium ? The apostle has lold us, (hat 
Christ, by the offering of himself, has forever accomplished 
oil which is to be or can Jje accomplished, by any offerings 
whatever. 

(12) The apostle Paid tells us also, that Christ has " broken 
down the middle wall of partition" between Jews and Gen- 
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liles, "making of twain one new man, Eph. 9: ]5 ;" what 
then is the design, ohject, or end, of lieepiiig up a distinction 
between Jew and Gentile, through the milieunial period ? 
Paul never separated the churches uuder his care into two 
parts ; why must there be a separation of Christians during 
the Millennium ? And what is the object in gathering ail 
the Jews into Palestine ? 

(J3) How are all the nations of the earth to make their of- 
ferings on least-days, in otn temple, or to he accommodated 
in one city ? 

(14) In 1 Thees. 4 : 17, we are told, that the siunts who are 
alive on the earth, at the time of Christ's coming, "will be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the aii", and so be ever mifh 
the Lord." This is not to be understood as designating the 
place of their ototfe, but of their meding. Their abode will 
be in ParadUe, where Christ is ; Luke 23: 43. 2 Cor. 13: 4. 
Yet Mr. D. tells us, in some places, that while the saints all 
descend and live it) the new earthly Jerusalem, {in other 

E laces his representation is dubious), Christ " will habitually 
ve " in the new heavenly Jerusalem, (No. 19) . How are 
these difierences in opinion between Mr. D. and the apostle, 
to be reconciled ? 

(15) John tells us, that the new Jerusalem is to be 12,000 
furlongs in circumference, i. e. 375 miles square, and of the 
same height, (Rev. 21: 16); how many of the saints, (if in- 
deed they are to be at all with Christ here), can be furnished 
with suitable dwelling-places in such a limited city, dwelling- 
places accommodated to the hotUes which they have under 
the new order of things ? And in respect to the Imgkt of the 
houses, viz. 375 miles, in what way is daily, hourly, mo- 
mently access from the streets to the uppermost apartments, 
and egress from the latter, to be accomplished ? The^se are 
&ir questions; far, on Mr. D.'s ground, the literal construc- 
tion must be followed out; and this gives us material houses 
and apartments, and heights and distances reckoned by ac- 
tual measurements ; and, of course, the inhabitants must be 
of a quality adapted to tlieir abodes. 

(16) On what groimda are we to satisfy ourselves of the 
habitual intercourse between glorified saints with spiritual 
bodies, (so the apostle, 1 Cor. 15: 44); and men in the flesh 
with miderial ones? How are the gloriiied, immoj'tal, incor- 
ruptible saints, to dwell in malerial ciiicH and houses, and 
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govei'D men in the flesh ? In what mauner are they to preach 
to them, act with them, rule over them, and maoaj^e all po- 
litical as well as religious matt«TB? 

{17) According to Mr, D,, men will be only entering upon 
theb youth when they are 100 years old, and of coui*se very 
few will die during the Millennium ; but in respect to those 
saints who do die, what is to become of them ? Are they to 
go into the heavenly or the earthly Jerusalem ? Are they to 
be provided with Tesmrection-hodies, or pre they to go away 
into a separate state, i. e. the heavenly world ? He has told 
us nothing about a resmrectiou of the bodies of saints, aAer 
the contmencementof tlie millennial period; what then is to 
become of the bodies of such as actually die after that time ? 
And what of the bodies-of all the saints who are living at the 
end of the world ? 

(IB) In the final assault on the new earthly Jerusalem, hy 
Gog atid Magog, i. e. by the wiched raised from the dead, 
(leagued with evil spirits), how is tlie war to he conducted 
by beings with spaHaal bodies, (for rtsumdion-bodies must 
be of such a nature), agaiustmafariof cities and »iw'»''Se^e»A? 
Or against the New Jerusalem, % as Mr. D. once intimates, 
that is to be the object of attack ? 

(19) John in Bev., and Ezekiel in chap. 38 and seq., have 
made the war of Gog and Magog to precede both the judg- 
ment day and the construction of the new heavenly Jerusa- 
lem ; Mr. D. has made the same war to follow theiu ; which 
is in the right P 

(20) On pp. 166, 36?, Mr. D. represents the earth as paired 
and redeemed, and " placed back again mitidsf the iieaeeidy 
tmdds" and made the final paradise of all the ransomed of 
the Lord. He says nothing of its dimensions being enlarged. 
How. many then of the Redeemer's "countless throng" can 
dwell upon it? What are we to suppose of their modes of 
living and acting, in such o narrow space? And to what 
keaveahf worlds is the earth to ho like? If the spiritual heaven 
where God dwells is meant, what need of a jwiw hemiert, when 
one is already provided ? If {as Mr. D.'s language implies) 
the starry worlds are meant, then we must of course assume, 
that the future and final world of tlie blessed is to be mofe- 
risL Yet Paul assumes, that " flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God" (1 Cor. 15: 50), for the evident reason 
that that kingdom is woi material. 
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[21) Mr. D, makes the phrase Idngdarn'of God, Blmost with- 
out exception in the New TeBtamenl, to mean the visible 
and millennial relgo of Christ on the earth before its final 
transformation, p. 163. HealBo malies thei resurrection of the 
atdnts, and the only one which he has tiiught us to expeetj to 
preeede the Dinflenniiinii But'he faasomittedto ur^e 1 Cor. xv.. 
in fiivour of his scheme — a passage wliich contains the moat 
extended and graphic accouniof the resurrection of saints to 
be fbund in ail the Bibie ; an account, moreover, of (har 
resMireciion. orJy. This looks veiy suspicious. What is the 
common reader to do with- tliis chapter, on the ground of 
Mr. D. ? Not a word about the vAcked here ; and of course, 
according to him, not a word about aresmredion at the end 
o/llie worl'L Yet Paul here assevis that it takes place at that pe- 
riod. But how now comes this matter about, in respect to the 
scheme of Mr. J).? Thequestioii,asIappreheDdit, may be easi- 
ly solved ; but I truly regret to be obliged to give any account 
of the matter, since I must seem to accuse Mr. D. of want of 
candor and fairiieSiS, Nothing can be plainer, than that two 
importiuit parts of hie system cannot be made to meet and 
coincide with Paul's view. Paul says, that " flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God." Of course Paul sup- 
poses that kingdom in which the saints will live after the 
resurrectioD, to be of a nature which is incompatible with the 
residence of «iatej-i(i2 bodies. Yet Mr. D. makes the kingdom 
of God to be of such a nature, that unnumbered millions of 
men inthejlegh, dwell in it for a thousand years ; yea, what is 
more still, of such a nature that, for a long time, the wicked 
and the righteous dwell in it mixed together. Again ; Paul, 
as before remarked, puts the resurrection of saints at the end 
of the world, 1 Cor. 15:24; but Mr.D., ftefore the Millennium. 

The one half ia not yet told — but enough. Such a tissue 
of incongruities and inconsistencies, has rarely made its ap- 
pearance before the world, at any period since the days of 
Jacob Boehmen and Immaiiuel Swedenborg. How it is pos- 
sible for any sober and'educated man, in possession of his 
reason, seriously to believe, and earnestly to defend snch 
things as these, I confess myself unable to see. Mr. D. often. 
— very often— -complains of the waht of /aUh in those who 
difier from him. I think no one of his opponents will prefer 
a complaint of this nature against him ; I mean, of course, 
a want of faith in the sense in which he would regard or dc- 
16 
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tine it. Il is difficult to read TerfullisH, without feeling that 
the strength of his faitli (oiuis credulity) is one of the most 
coiiBpicuous of all his qualities. Bin the agonizing throes of 
this virtue (if yoti will so name it) in him, even when wrought 
up to such a height as to force from him the famous Credo 
ifuia impossAU est, is hut a faint prototype of the Jmlk of Mi. 
Duffield. 

I must not quit the repulsive task in which I have been en- 
gaged, withotil laying before (he reader, in the briefest man- 
ner possible, some Hints ia respect to the principles which 
must be adopted in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
where they speak on subjects of such a nature as has now 
been under consideration. 

All language is formed by nieu primarihi in reference to 
objects perceived by some of the senses. It is the mass of 
men who make and use language. The conceptions origi- 
nally conveyed by it, are therefore such as the mass of men 
cau entertain. 

When men come, in process of time, to reflect and gene- 
ralize, and thus attain to abstract and mere intellectual con- 
ceptions, they seldom, if ever, invent terms wholly new to 
express them. For example ; miderstanding, compreheneion, 
ptrcepHon, idea, imagination, and terminology of the like char- 
acter in all languages, are employed as qualified or tropical 
words, when applied to the operations of the mind, all of them 
liaviug orjghuill^ a meaning connected with views or feelings 
occasioned by objects of sense. 

So it is in respect to the invisible world, and all the beings 
and objects that belong to it. They are not ofcgects of sense 
to us. When we attain to a knowledge of them, therefore, 
iu any way, either by reflection or revelation, we are com- 
pelled, by the poverty Of language, to speak of them in terms 
that belong to language introduced to designate our ideas of 
sensible objects. God is a spiritual and rational being. But 
we spcakof himinocefiwmimo, i. e. as if he wore like ourselves. 
The Bible speaks of his face, and hands, and arms, and eyes, 
and ears, and mouth, and feet '; of Lis anger, end revenge, 
and hatred, and love, and pity, and repentance ; of his sword, 
and bow, and aiTows, and quiver, and shield ; and so it seem- 
ingly attributes to him almost every thing that can be predi- 
cated of man. It even goes upon adventurous ground, as we 
should naturally think, at times, aiid speaks of h' 
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the virgin, the daughter of larnel, of his being married lo her ; 
und the Lunib too has a Bride, who comes to the weddiug in 
splendid and glorious apparel. So it is, also, in respect to 
imgels ; aad so as to heaven, and hell. Angels are furnished 
with attributes analogous lo human ones ; heaven is like an 
Eden, with its rivers, and trees, and palaces, and feasts ; bell 
is a lake of 6re and brimstone, or a pit of perpetual darkness, 
or a gloomy prison house ; and so of all the objects of the in- 
visible world. 

All this, now, is not fiiiicj' or poeliy. It comes not from 
the desire to employ trope and metaphor in the way of orna- 
ment or rhetoric. It comes from the necessities and llie 
poverty of hanianfangiiage ; which vtas not originally formed 
in view of such objects. It is not therefore adapted literally 
to espress thetii. 

What now would Mr, D., or any advocate of the visible 
and terresti-ial kingdom of Christ think, should any reader of 
the Scriptures insist that alt such language is lo be Ktera% 
interpreted ? They would at once pronounce him to bo be- 
reaved of I'eaHon. Why ? Because spiritual objecti" of the 
eternal aud unseen world cannot be the same us the mate- 
rial ones, from which language hau taken its ori^n. Of 
course, a tropical use of words, at the foundation of which 
some analogy real or supposed lies, is the only use which 
can be supposed or sanctioned, in cases like these. 

So, in the next place, it is with objects in the spirituid, i. e. 
mental, moral, and intellectual world. For the most part our , 
language is and must be tropical. Thus the spiritual change 
by which a sinner becomes a child of God, is spoken of as 
nevJ birlh, as a reevrrection, as a iwih creation. None of these 
designations, of course, can be liierdHy interpreted. If they 
should he, they would contradict each other, and contradict 
experience. Of course we interpret them in a tnrpiixd way. 
Yet this does not prove that they are not employed to desig- 
nate " hiMorical fads." It is as much a matter of fact, and of 
histojy, ill respect to a Christian, that he has been bom again, 
as Uiat he has been physically and naturally born. No one 
need to doubt. hei'e, nor to I'eason as Nicodeinus did. 

Thus far we are on plain aud beaten ground. Let us now 
advance a step further. 

All tiie prophecies respecting the appeaiance of the Mes- 
siah are invested witli tlie costume of figurative language. 
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The predominaut characteristics in the Old Testament are, 
that he ia to be a King, to reign over Israel, antl suhdiie all na- 
tions ; to be surrounded hy every object tliat will exhibit 
and render impressive his power and his magnificence ; he 
is to sit on David's thi-one, aiid reign for ever and ever. 
Ps, II, XLV, Lxsii, ex, and a multitude of passages in Isa- 
iah and other prophets, all hold the Messiah up to view in 
such a light as this. 

What now did the Jews think and say, when he made his 
appeanince among them in a lowly condition, as "a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief?" They thought it im- 
possible that he coidd be the Messiah. They said that he 
was an impostor. They despised, neglected, persecuted, cru- 
cified Lira, because he did not appear in the manner and 
condition which they believed were predicted by the pro- 
phets of their nation ; and they believed thus, because, like 
"Mr. D,, they interpreted the Scriptures lilerally. ■ 

This, then, is the very same mistake, so far as interpretation 
is concerned, which Mr. D., and all who harmonize in opin- 
ion with him, are now committing. They must needs have a 
literal esegesia of all passages of Scripture which relate to 
the future /dngdom of Christ. So said and thought the Jews. 
And because the Messiah made his claims only to a spiritval 
doininion, they would not receive him. And because Chris- 
tians in general believe in only a future spirilwd reign of 
Christ on earth, Mr. D. and others reject the views which 
they, entertain, and treat them with disregard or even with 
contumely. Such is the parallel which is now feirly before us. 

. A sober man, well versed in the language of Scripture, 
will easily perceive and acknowledge, that of rtecesaily the 
ancient prophets spoke as they did of the future coming of 
Christ in ilie flesh, and of the kingdom which he was about 
to set op. Their representations must be hon'owed, in or- 
der to be underatood, from objects before the minds of then" 
hearers or readers, with which they were familiar. All the 
mysteries of prophetic diction, if any there ai-e, are easily un- 
folded by such conside rations. The prophets took it for 
granted, that in speaking of a spiritual Redeemer, and of his 
kingdom, then' language must be spirilui^y interpreted. 

Why now, in speaking of the advanced and more com- 
plete state of the same kingdom, should not the same pro- 
phets, or the New Testament writei-s, employ language in a 
similar way f I can see, or feel, no rational objection. 
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This brings "s to our ultimate point. Is the liingdoiti of 
Christ essentially moral and spiritual? And umat, therefore, 
all deseriptioHs of it be interpreted in a manner that com- 
ports witli this fundamental principle P 

The kimqdom op God is spirituai- So the Saviour has 
most explicitly declared ; " The kingdom of God oometh not 
witli obsei-vatioa ; neither shall they say, Lo here ! or lo 
there ! for behold, the kihodom of gob la within you," Luke 
17:20,21. So says Paul: "The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost," Rom. 14: 17. So said Jeaua to Pilate: "Ml 
KiHGDom IS HOT OP THIS WORLD , . . iiiy kingdom IS Hot from 
hence," John 18 : 36. 

The whole tenor of the Bible declares this to be true. It 
lies oil the very face of all its reijuisitions, commands, end 
promises ; on the face of the qualifications insisted on with 
respect to all who can belong to it. What must be done, 
that a man may enter it or belong to it ? He must undergo 
a spirilual cJiange ? What must he do iu order to remnjn 
&ithful to his allegiance ? He must combat and conquer his 
spmlual enemies. Wbot nuist one do in order to attwn its 
highest rewards ? " Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord;" and "the pure in heart shall see God." The battles 
of Chiist'a servants are " not with flesh and blood, but with 
principalities and powers, even wicked spii'its in the aerial 
M^ons," Eph. 6: 13. Christ's coming to extend and com- 
plete his kingdom, is no more evidence that his kingdom is 
visible and an object of sense, tlian his coming to set up his 
kiugdom at fli-st, is an evidence that this kingdom was then 
visible. Christ himself assumed a visible appeaiance then, 
only that he might take on him our nature and die for sin, 
Heb. 3; 9, 14. When he appears a second time, there is 
no necessity of assuming sueh a nature ; he will appear, L e. 
he will give manifest tokens of bis preseoce, only for the 
purpose of salvation — salvation spiritual, not temporal i Heb. 
9! 28. The characteristics demanded of his servants, their 
rewards, and the punishment of his enemies, all combine to 
show that his kingdom is spiritvid. 

If then I am asked, why IgiveaJipu'tiual exegesis to all those 

pasSfiges that respect his future reign on earth, my answer is, 

that I (i(> it for a reason like that which leads me to explain 

isll the antliropopathic espressiuuB concerning God and the 

16* 
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future world ia a spiritual manner, i. e. because any other 
exegesis Avoiild be utterly opposed to the well known and cer- 
taiii' nature and condition of theMesBianic reign. The king- 
dom of God Cometh not vrilh ofcsertiotion; it is spiritual, inter- 
nal,' moraL The hdppinees for which it prepares men, is of 
thid cbarncter ; and flierefore the preparation itself must be 
congruous and appropriate. 

' Ili'&fit,"one mij^ht juet as well appropriate and assign all 
our bodU^'q'aalitiea to spirit&, as appi'Opriate to Christ's king- 
dom the quiditieH of a temporal, earthty, visible kingdom. 

- No principle' which belong to the science of hermeneu- 
tic6 is better established than this, vife., that language is id- 
lora/s to be regarded as TaopicAL, when, if literally interpreted, it 
iiiivld mdke a' Senik lAswii, frigfd, ineongruovs, or inconsisletit 
with ike eonfei* or liahr^ of things. Now Mr. D.'e literal in- 
tterpreiatioii of many passages leads to some or all of this; 
and' therefore I cannot admit it. On the other hand, when 
these passages are intsipreted analogically wiih other parts 
of the Bible which have respect to the MeBsianic develop- 
ment and work, nothing but consistent and rational views of 
Chriet's' kingdom are the result 1 cannot hesitate wliich of 
these methods of interpretation I ahi to follow. 

'The consequencb of all this is, that I feel just as well sat- 
isfied, Uidt the ' predic'tious respecting the future state and 
prosperity of Chrisfa kingdom are to be aptriltiolii/ interpre- 
ted, as I dto'that the declarations of Scripture respecting the 
H&ndBi'ftet;eJes,ears, mouth, etc:, of the divine Being are to be 
sj)lriti!iklly ihterjii'eted. WO' mtiaf give to these latter declar- 
dtiiins'ii' sense, which *vill nialie them compatible with the 
wfeiJ'-known nature of spiriis. And in jwst the same way, 
Snd for reaSonSequaliy cogent, we musl intei-pret the espres- 
eioiik Tdspe'cting Christ's ftiture kirfgdom in a spiritual way. 
Oiir exegesis does not dispense with fads in such a case ; hay, 
U is imlt mifada that respect the nature of Christ's kingdom, 
siiid it 'pi'^aiijlpoaes^/ads in regard to it which I may well say 
B^'niot^ retil and permanei]! and immutable, than any fects 
ill ies^^kct to an eisihly kingdom that is visible, palpable, and 
politico-ecclesiastical, possibly can be. 

' LetusassUiheibra inomentthe otber'position, and see some 
ofthe conseqflences. Glorified saints, with spiritual bodies, will 
letive the heavens and come down to earth, mingle with saints 
.and sinners in tftejJes^jportakeof their occupations, and maU' 
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age ttieir coiiceiiis. The Redeemer must quit, for a. long titne, 
ihe throne' of gloi-y in the heavens on which he is seated, to 
preside in and reign over a city or kingdom on earth. It is not 
possible to conceive of such a condition, eithtir in respect to 
htm or the saints, Without feeling that it is a condiuon of ex- 
tie. In "the presence of God is fulness of joy, at his right 
liand are pleasures forever) nore," There only "can we see 
and know, even as we are seen and knowii." Elsewhere all 
is mutable, perishable, and coLn[>aiatively unsatislactory. The 
Bible gives us no intimation, that when the gloriAcution of 
saints is once begun, it will be thus iinterrupl^d. Nor is 
there any object to be achieved by all this, which may not 
be equally well accomplished without il. According to Mr. 
D., a gi-eat poi-tion of the nations unchristianized will suffer 
excision, at, or soon after, the coming of ChrjBL The work 
of converting the i-est is to be speedily' accomplished, when 
the Jew's are gathered in — and what then remains still to be 
achieved ? , 

The KferaJih/, moreoTer, which our author proposes for 
our guide, must of necessity introduce lioundless confusion 
and daiiiness. Guided by this, we must decide, that David 
in propria peramia will be raised up, and be the literal king, 
yea king forever, of the Jews; see Ezek. 37: 24, 35. Ano- 
ther sacred wcilei", if interpreted by the same rule, will oblige 
us to beheve, that the king Messiah, after his cojaing, will in 
bis own person make literal war ; that be will bring home to 
his palace many captive princesses; that he will wed one of 
these, and I'etain the others in his Harem ; and that his own 
litej'iil progeny will be kings and princes In all the land ; for 
all this the 45th Psaini of necessity obliges us to believe, when 
interpreted in the literal way. In tbe millennial day, too, 
the wolf and the lamb will literally dwell together ; the leo- 
pard shall lie down with the kid ; the little child shall lead 
tbe Calf, the j'ouug lion, and thefatling; the cow and the 
bear shall feed together; the lion will eat straw like the ox; 
yea, the very hills shall break forth into singing, and the trees 
of the held shall clap tljetr hands ; see Is. xi. and hv. I'i. 

In my own view, Mr, D. has no right to refuse tbe litend 
exegesis of all these passages; because, following his own 
example in other cases, we are fairly entitled (not to say ne- 
cessitated) so to explain them. Much less can he refuse the 
following consequeuces, (several of which, indeed, he has ex- 
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of a literal temple at Jei'uaaiecn ; the resumption of the an- 
cient ritual and priesthood ; tlie monthly and weekly flocking 
of all nations to worship there, Is. 66: S3; the univeisal sttb- 
jugalionoPthe Gentiles to the Jews ae tribularies and servmUs, 
Is. 61: ft 60:5, 11, 13, 16. 49; i^, 2a 

But enough. What end now, we may well ask, is to be 
answered by all this? Paul haa undertaken,morethanonce, 
to show that GtntUts are as really and as much the children 
of Abraham, as Jews; Rom. iv. and Rom.3:39,30. Gal.3: 
7 — 14, He tells tis that "the wall of partition is broken 
down," Eph. 3 : 14. Who then is to build it up ? Who is to 
show me, if I am a Christian, tliati am not eutiiled, iu every 
proper sense of this word, to as many privileges as any of the 
Jews ? Paul, John, Christ himself, the Old Testament also, 
speak of dl the children of God as being made kings and 
prietta, and being entitled to a crown of glory. If then ail 
Chi'istians ai'e to be Mngs and priests, who are to be the ser- 
vantsand underlings of the Jews? The whole assnmpition, and 
all that is built upon it, is in dii-ect opposition to the great first 
principles, to the fundamental and constitutional arrange- 
ments, of the ChrisUan system. Yea, the assumption, in its 
very nature, is not merely un-ecriptural hut on/t-scriptural. 
It is in fact a. real de&maljon of the free, glorious, and all 
pervading grace of tlie Gospel. 

Has any man ever yet made out even a tolerable account 
of the end to be subserved, by the reassembling of the Jews, 
and the reinstitution of the Mosaic ritual ? Sacritices are no 
more needed; aie no more acceptable. The time has come, 
when neither in Samaria, nor yet at Jerusalem, are men to 
worship God. He seeks other worshippers. But beyond lliis ; 
the Jewish nation now amount to considerably more than 
three millions of people. How are these to settle down and 
subsist in Palestine, with all their descendants ? Death is 
rojely to occur in the Millenniimi, according to Mr. D. The 
period of youtli isin bloom at the age of 100 years. Then 
surely the Jews must double effejy 10 years (for they are a 
most prolific race] j and in a single century tliey will al least 
number three thousand millions. Are these all to live within 
the apportionments of Ezekiel as drawn out in chap, slviii.? 
Besides; to wliat number are they to amount, provided they 
he same ratio for 1,000 years? Aiid where arc 
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ihey to livD ? All the iilanets, and BTiiis too, often solar sys- 
tems, would not hold them. On the very face of it, then, 
Buch a tbeovy exhibits, enstamped upon it in high relief, tlie 
inscription of ahsvrdUy. 

Why does Paul, who has said so much about the restoraliim 
of the Jews in Rom. xi., say not a word about their literal re- 
(am? Why does tlie Saviour, John, Peter, say nothing of 
this matter? The obvious answer seems to be: Because they 
thought nothing of it, and believed nothing in it. It is all 
huilt oa asEUmptiona contrary to the very nature, soul, and 
spirit, of the gospel- dispensation, and Bubversive of the glo- 
rious /recrfom and eji(cfi% of the sons of God. 

At all events, the exegesis that proves the literal return of 
the Jaws and the eailhly Messianic reign, must, if consistent, 
admit the literal David to be king, the Levitioal jiriesthood and 
sacrifices to be i-enewed, and that all men must go up, even 
from the most distant partsof the earth, every Sabbath to Je- 
rusalem, for the purposes of woi-ship. There is no stopping 
short of this, without eiitii-e and absolute inconsistency. And 
I will only add, tliat whatever proves too much — too much 
in such an immeasurable degree— -proves BOTHtHQ, abso- 

Let any man of common sehse, either educated or unedu- 
cated, open hia Bible now, for a singl«' moment, at Jer. xxxm. 
Here, beginning with v. 15, he finds the coming of the Mes- 
siah most clearly foretold. Whai follows ? That a son of 
Dnvid shall sit on the Jewish throne forever ;'thB.t priests and 
Lewttea sball offer burnt-offerings, and kindle meat-offerings, 
and do sacrifice ^ewr. All this, too, is to lake place with the 
most absolute certEunty. "The covenant with day and night" 
shall he sooner broken, than this covenant, vs. 15 — 23. Hero 
then, according to the scheme of interpretation befoi'e us, we 
must give a iitovrf exegesis ; and of course we must find visi- 
ble and j>alpab!e historic facts in this representation. Christ, 
then, did not come, according to Paul, to abolish, but to re- 
form and complete, the rituat of Moses ! 

There is no avoidance of such a conclusion. The son of 
David, here, niustof course be a son in the oi'dinary accepta- 
tion of that word; and. priests and Levites and offerings and 
meryices must all be literally understood ; and alt these must 
be eteiiial. T have only to add, then, that .a man may as well 
ask rao to trample under foot the epistle to tlie Hebrews, and 
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with this a large portion of -the Now Testament olso, as to 
ask too to believe in such a acheme of inteciiretation. No . 
principles of hermeDetitics can be sound, wblcb make the 
Bible to contrai^ct itself; none can be sound, which degrade 
the glorious liberty of the children of God tinder (he Gospel, 
into a state which Paul most significantly names " a yoke of 
bondage" and again, " a hondagc under the eleatenls of tlie world," 
Gal. 5 : a 4:3. 

But it is time to withhold my hand, if I intend to preserve 
the character of Hints, for this little work. And although it 
were easy to say things that would occupy as much space as 
Mr. D.'s treatise, I hope it is not necessary. At all events, 
it does not come within my present design. 

The reader must not for a moment suppose, that the lead- 
ing features of Mr. D.'s scheme are new, or the product of 
long continued and accurate investigation, on his part, of the 
Scriptures. They are far from' this. Changes have been 
rung upon the same tocain, ever since the close of the liret 
century. Papias, whom Eusebius thinks to he somewhat 
shallow, seems to have been a pretty full believer in tlie visi- 
ble coming and kingdom of Christ. Then we have (probably) 
Justin Martyr; and, as I have before mentioned, near the 
close of the second century, Terttillian and Irenaeus. Lac- 
tantius wrote part of a book on the subject of the Millennium, 
at the beginning of the fourth century. Ever since that )>e- 
riod, although sometiines there were long intervals, individu- 
als have made their appearance as advocates nf the like sen- 
timents. In Germany and Switzerland, since the Reforma- 
tion, not a few writers of the same class have appeared ; but 
it seems to have l>een reserved for England to be the main 
field to produce such a crop. For some 30 or more years 
the iiuinberof such writers has been on the increase. Some 
of them have equalled, or perhaps even outdone, Mr. Duf- 
field himselC In our own country also, we have occasionally 
witnessed some phenomena of the samo kind. David Austin 
at one time led tlie van ; and an impetuous and magniloquent 
leader he was. He was so full of the faith, as actually to 
build a store-house, upon the whaj'f at Newhaveo, 250 feet 
long, for the service of the Jews, as a place of deposit when 
they should embark for Palestine. Finally, however, Mr, 
Austin made quite a speculation out of the store-house, by 
selling it for Gentile use. Mr, Duffield has indeed, so fiir as I 
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know, built iin edifice of timber and ctap-boards I ke M 
Aitsdn ; but he has been long and busily eugiiged d y 
humble opiaion, in buildiog castles id the air, mo "e n ag fi 
cent, it muet be coDfeesed, and more imposing to he a ght, 
thaD Mr, Austin's fimtastic edifiee, but destined beyond 11 
reasonable doubt, and at no veiy distant day, to so ell ng 
less honourable than even Gentik occupation. 

Sed — raanum cohibendam. There is no end of the history 
of siieh efforts. Cocrodi has drawn it out to four volumes ; 
and yet has told his story tersely and briefly too, in his Ge- 
achkhie ilea CMliasnma. The curious may easily consult him, 
if they want further satisfitction. 

The reader will remember that I have promised him, more 
than once, some specimens of opinions, among the early ad- 
vocates of the visible and personal reign of Christ on earth, 
during the primitive ages of Christianity. He will also call 
to mind, that Mr.D. has occupied nearly 100 pages in giving 
us the tradilimuay luxury of the Millennium ; being desirous 
to persuade us, that the ancients, who lived nearer to the 
apostolic age than we, must better underEtand the meaning 
of the New Testament Scriptures. On this appeal to the 
Fathers I have already made some strictiu^s, and do not in- 
tend here lo resume the topic. My intention is merely to lay 
before the i-eader some delicate morsels of "traditionaiy histo- 
ry," which will enable him to judge for himself) whether 
what is early, is of course credible and authentic. 

I begin this eshibitioti witii a simple reference to Laccan- 
tius, in the first quarter of the fourth century. In his /nsfifw- 
tioneg, Lib. VII. § 14 seq., he has exhibited his views at length. 
He draws fiom Hystaspis, from the SybilJine Oiuoles most 
copiously, and fivm the Apocalypse ; and thus he makes out, 
for future time, a paradisiacal state of the world, by interpret- 
ing the Scriptures now UteraUy and then figuratively, and 
sometimes both ways in the same passage, just as suits liis 
fevorite object. He is rhetorical, and visionary, and very 
imaginative ; but he still shuns many of the absurdities into 
which Mr. D. has falleii. 

TeituUian has given iis only one short pni'agraph in Lib. 
III. adven. Marcknem, § 24. In this he tells us, that he had 
written a book De Spe Fiddium, in which all his views about 
the Millennium were esiiibifed. But this is now lost. Still, 
in the paragraph above referred to he tells us, that the resur- 
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rectlon of thejiisj is gradual, dming the 3,000 years; arid that, 
al the end of the wodd, the present earth will bo destroyed, 
and the saints be changed into angdii sxibaUmU, and traus- 
ported to heaven. Poroiie I, deeply regrfet the Ibas of his iml- 
lennial book, It would be in itself an interasting, if not Et 
complete, history of eor^ gpinions on this subject. ■ 

As to Justin MaMyr,even tile text of the so-called millen- 
nia! passage in him, and thSonly one,.(IH8]. cum Tryphoiie, 
p. 306 ed. Colon.), is nol settled. The' probability seems 
rather to be, that he was a Millennarian. But.his views are 
no where given at large. What he has given, amounts to 
mere hints. 

Irenaeus is the store-house from which I shall select the 
material for the closing part of the. entertainment, (I would 
hope that what I select will, be for the iflsfruriimi too), of my 
readera. At the close of his great work Coiitra Haereses, Lib. 
V. c 33. §33—36 be "has given us his arguments fro.ui Scrip- 
ture in support of a risible atid ten-estri^ reign, the ingather- 
ing of the Jews, etc , Here, for the most pact, so ftr as he 
quotes Scripture, he quotes the same passages which Mr. D. 
also produces, and interprets them in the same literal way. 
On these I need not dwell, siuce enough has already been 
said in relation to this subject. 

But there are one or two pieces of "traditionary history" 
presented by the venerable Irenaeus here, to which . I am 
earnestly desirous of drawing the attention of my readers, and 
specially of all who may be in any way advocates for the tra- 
ditjojuay auihori^ of the Fathers. I shall thus, by exhibiting' 
these, redeem the pledge I have given, to furnish the reader 
with some specimens of patristical interpretation and tradi- 
tion. I ought, tnoreover, to produce these, in justice to rayselt| 
and in confirmation of my views respecting the conceits and 
superstitions of the Fathers. Mr. D. has indeed careflilly sup- 
pressed the specimens which I am abbut to produce. The 
reader will, however, be at no loss in c6njecturing the reason 
of the suppression. 

The invaluable relics in question are selected by Irenaeils, as 
he himself tells us, from th'efourtli book of Papias, an auditor 
of the apostle John, and a most diligent and eager collector 
and v^coider af tiaditionary saymgs. ThehoOkof Papias was 
entitled Xoj-imv xveiaxoiv i^fp'iati;, i. e. Narratives of. our 
Lord's Sayings. The book itself has perished ; but Eusebins 
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and Irenneus have preseiTed some relies ; and thfough the 
laKer, I am enabled to present my j-eaders with a portion of 
Ihem. 

Papias says, that the specimens in queeiion were gathered 
by hiiu fl-oin persona who were auditors of the aposlle John; 
and that John asstn-ed them, that he himself heai-d Jeaue, 
when speaking of his future (iiid visible kingdom on earth 
and its abundance and fruitfulness, make the following de- 
clarations : 

" A gi-ain of wheat will [then] produce 10,000 heads ; and 
each head will yield 10,000 grains ; and each grain will yield 
Im priunda of clear fine flour ; and other fruits will yield seeds 
and herbage in the same proportion. And all the animals, 
which subsiat on the productions of the earth, will be [leace- 
ful and. harmonious, and obedient lo man with the moal en- 
tire subjection." Iren. V. c. 3Sl. 53. 

So much for the laiirmeTit of those, who are to live in the 
new Eden which is hereafter to aiise. But they will need 
driiA, as well as food. Of this Papias, it will be seen, is by 
no means unmindful. The pi'ovision, according to him (Iren. 
c 33. 5 3), wiij be made in (he following manner: 

" The days will come, in which vines will grow, each hav- 
ing 10,000 branches ; and on each brunch, 10,000 clusters of 
grapes; and in each cluster, 10,000 grapes; and each grape, 
when pressed, will yield 25 metreUK (/lETe^rai) of wine. And 
when any one of'the saints shall take hold of a cluster of 
grapes, another [cluster] will cry out: I am a. better cluster, 
take me, and on my account give thanlis to the Lord." 

The 25 mdMae, which each grape is to yield, amount to 
about 209 gallons ; and the amount of the produce of a sin- 
gle grape vine, thei'efore, is something more than one hundred 
mid ejghlg thoumnd BiLLions qfgaUona, Here then is some- 
what ample provision foj' drmk in the days of the temporal 
imd visible leign of the Messiah. It would seem, indeed, 
that the promise to the disciples, that, at some fiitui-e period, 
they should no more hunger, and no more thirst, is to be ful- 
filled with an amplitude that they never could have even 
dreamed of. One vine on each of the Continents, will make 
a reasonable supply at least, for all the inhabitants , and the 
people of those days will need to givt tbemselvea \eiy little 
trouble about carrying on agricultural labouis 

Alaa! however, for Temperance Socifhes, and '.peciilh for 
17 
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